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The  Sound  of  the  Rain 

The  sound  of  the  rain  in  the  grim  grey  street 

With  its  measured  beat 

Falls  on  my  heart  with  the  same  dull  dread 

That  comes  with  the  tread 

Of  marching  feet  .  .  . 

A  heart-dulling  echo  of  battles  begun, 

An  ominous  omen  of  battles  to  be, 

Of  causes  lost  and  causes  won. 

And  down  through  the  dim-lit,  lonely  street, 

Silent  as  sleep, 

Save  for  the  endless  echoing  beat 

Of  the  falling  rain, 

Death  stalks  like  a  hunter  in  the  wake 

Of  marching  feet. 


—Gertrude  Martin 


"—AND  THERE  IS  NO  PEACE" 

Dale  J.  Hakt,  Akts  4 

Two  or  three  years  ago  it  was  fashionable  among  writers 
in  journals  of  opinion  to  speak  of  political  liberalism  as 
quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  modern  capi- 
talistic crisis.  The  liberal  habit  of  seeing  both  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion, of  compromising,  of  maintaining  a  healthy  doubt  on  every 
conclusion  was  said  to  fail  in  the  face  of  such  urgent  realities  as 
millions  in  breadlines,  widespread  and  often  endemic  distress  in 
many  an  industry,  vacant  factories,  idle  railroads  and  the  other 
marks  of  a  nation  on  its  economic  knees.  Liberals  were  at  poor 
advantage  to  such  men  of  purpose  and  determination,  such 
authoritative  thinkers  and  doers  as  fascists  or  communists. 
Democracies  of  the  world,  such  of  them  as  were  still  democratic 
and  liberal,  were  faced  with  a  choice  between  Fascism  or  Com- 
munism. Or  so  said  the  prophets  of  the  doom  of  the  liberal 
spirit. 

Since  then,  though,  the  three  great  liberal  democracies,  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  France  have,  in  their  greatly 
dissimilar  ways,  seemed  partially  to  overcome  the  devestation 
of  the  depression.  Whether  or  not  these  three  nations  are  in 
the  forefront  of  the  apparent  recovery  because  they  are  liberal 
democracies,  or  because  they  are  geographically,  industrially 
.and  financially  better  situated  than  other  nations,  or  for  other 
reasons,  their  progress  has  revived  the  democratic  spirit.  Lib- 
erals have  lifted  their  heads,  raised  their  hopes,  and  again 
believe  that,  despite  temporary  setbacks,  the  perfectability  of 
mankind  proceeds  apace.  One  part  of  the  liberal  creed,  the 
peace  movement,  has  failed  to  share  in  this  resurgence.  As  inci- 
dent after  incident  gives  rise  to  crisis  after  crisis,  as  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars  increase,  more  than  ever  the  peace  movement 
seems  unable  to  stay  the  march  to  disaster,  seems  to  be  defi- 
nitely stamped  with  the   character   of  the  ineffectual.     Many 
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peace  workers  appear  to  agree  with  this  conclusion,  some  are 
wearily  resigned  to  it,  others  have  got  hysterical  predicting  the 
horrors  of  the  next  world  war. 

This  latter  reaction  is  understandable,  for  the  peace  workers 
have  always  had  as  philosophical  bedrock  the  conviction  that 
their  work  was  inevitably  destined  for  eventual  success.  This 
conviction  was  based  on  two  bright  hopes :  one,  the  gradual  ex- 
tension of  education  would  develop  in  all  nations  a  sweet 
reasonableness  that  would  end  all  possibility  of  anything  so 
madly  unreasonable  as  war;  two,  the  extension  of  international 
commercial  relations  would  be  so  profitable  that  their  disrup- 
tion by  war  would  be  unthinkable.  Well — education  has  been 
widely  extended  throughout  the  world,  but  it  seems  to  have 
put  reverse  English  on  the  peace  movement.  National  educa- 
tional systems  are  much  more  efficient  in  producing  the  strictly 
national  mind  than  in  turning  out  the  international  mind.  Trade 
has  linked  practically  all  the  nations  in  a  dollars-and-cents  rela- 
tion, and  yet  the  extension  of  trade  has  been  as  effective  in 
causing  war  as  peace. 

Despite  the  fact  that  education  and  commerce  have  hindered 
as  much  as  they  have  helped,  the  peace  movement  has  many  real 
achievements  on  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger.  For  one  thing, 
most  everyone  is  for  peace,  societies  for  its  promotion  are 
legion,  every  "ism"  has  its  war-abolishing  phase;  and,  except 
for  the  military  classes,  the  idea  of  the  inevitability  of  war  is 
almost  extinct.  In  addition  to  the  development  of  a  peace 
psychology,  the  organizations  to  end  war  have  helped  mightily 
in  the  development  of  the  existing  peace  machinery  and  the 
consummation  of  the  many  agreements  to  preserve  peace. 

Probably  the  two  most  famous  of  the  latter  class  are  those 
agreements  that  were  entered  into  at  Locarno  in  1925  and  at 
Washington  in  1922.  Both  were  hailed  at  their  inception  as 
new  and  promising  peace  methods.  They  were  regional  peace 
pacts,  regional  foundation  stones  of  the  international   peace 
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structure  that  was  being  built  so  laboriously  and  with  such  high 
hopes  after  the  world  war.  Both  had  the  essentials  of  the  true 
contract.  There  was  a  freely  negotiated  meeting  of  minds  on 
the  part  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  the  purposes  were 
legitimate  and  worthy,  the  means  adopted  were  sensible  and 
promised  to  work;  finally,  valuable  considerations  were  ex- 
changed to  consummate  the  bargain. 

In  Locarno,  among  other  things,  England  and  Italy  guaran- 
teed the  French  frontier,  Germany  agreed  to  the  frontier's 
perpetual  inviolability  by  freely  accepting  the  non-fortification 
requirements  of  the  Versailles  treaty,  France  agreed  to  no 
longer  block  the  re-admission  of  Germany  to  the  family  of 
nations — in  all  Locarno,  it  was  said,  not  only  relieved  the  ten- 
sion at  one  of  the  world's  historic  danger  spots  but,  more 
important,  it  brought  a  new  spirit  of  conciliation  and  good  will 
into  European  relations. 

At  Washington,  among  other  things,  the  powers  with  Pacific 
possessions  guaranteed  the  status  quo,  England  officially 
accepted  the  United  States  as  a  naval  equal  and  gave  up  her 
alliance  with  Japan,  Japan  was  benefited  by  naval  tonnage  and 
fortification  provisions  that  insured  her  supremacy  in  her  own 
waters,  and  she  in  turn  gave  her  consent  to  the  termination  of 
the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  while  the  United  States  got  out 
from  between  Japan  and  England  and  accepted  apparently 
adequate  guarantees  that  the  open  door  to  China  would  be 
observed.  Like  Locarno  for  Europe,  the  Washington  agree- 
ments were  taken  as  a  new  order  in  the  Far  East.  The  powers 
were  moving  away  from  the  old,  crude,  raw-material,  sphere- 
of -influence  imperialism  to  a  more  peaceful,  orderly  and  profit- 
able salesmanship  imperialism  that  required  strong  central 
government  in  a  China  guaranteed  in  her  territorial  integrity. 

Apparently,  Washington  and  Locarno  were  real  foundation 
stones  of  the  world-peace  structure,  permanent  factors  that 
largely  removed  the  possibilities  of  conflict  in  two  of  the  world's 
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most  critical  areas.  But  here  it  is,  twelve  or  fifteen  years  later, 
and  Hitler  is  fortifying  the  Rhine,  Japan  has  taken  over  Man- 
churia, and  the  peril  of  war  is  constantly  threatening  the  world. 

Many  another  project  of  the  many-sided  peace  movement  has 
been  equally  fruitless.  Arbitration  has  been  found  to  be  a 
handy,  though  expensive,  method  of  settling  disputes  between 
nations  that  probably  would  not  have  gone  to  war  anyway.  The 
move  for  disarmament  failed  for  so  many  reasons  that  now  it 
seems  almost  incredible  that  so  many  once  thought  it  the  high 
road  to  permanent  international  peace.  Basic  in  causing  this 
disappointment  was  the  refusal  of  public  opinion  in  the  nations 
to  indulge  in  "moral  disarmament,"  which  is  peace-worker 
jargon  for  leaving  off  wanting  or  keeping  something  that  can't 
be  gotten  or  kept  without  war.  So  despite  the  many  attempts, 
armaments,  the  cicatrices  over  the  cancer  of  international  en- 
mity, have  steadily  increased.  In  fact,  the  whole  disarmament 
fiasco  is  typical  of  the  peace  movement.  Usually  the  experts 
selected  to  lay  the  plans  or  provide  the  technical  machinery  for 
disarmament  and  peace  were  representatives  of  the  military 
and  naval  classes  and,  as  such,  really  experts  in  armaments  and 
war.  There  was  little  or  no  attempt  to  make  the  political  com- 
promises that  must  precede  disarmament ;  moreover,  the  various 
proposals  were  advanced  by  nations  seeking  to  perpetuate  the 
very  inequalities,  injustices,  and  rivalries  of  which  military 
forces  are  only  a  reflection. 

Another  highly  promising  peace  project  was  the  Kellogg- 
Briand  pact  by  which  some  fifty  odd  nations  foreswore  forever 
the  employment  of  war  as  a  national  policy.  It  was  greeted  by 
expressions  of  international  amity,  veritable  salvos  of  pacific 
sentiment,  though  now  it  is  apparent  that  the  pact  is  typical  of 
the  fumbling,  the  national  selfishness,  the  nebulous  aims,  and 
the  unrealistic  approach  of  the  whole  peace  movement.  Briand, 
the  Great  French  peace  promoter,  proposed  it  to  Kellogg,  who, 
bothered  by  the  very  vocal  but  not  too  widespread  criticism  on 
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the  United  States '  persistent  refusal  to  co-operate  with  the 
League  to  promote  peace,  seized  upon  the  project  as  a  chance  to 
show  everyone  he  was  as  much  against  war  as  he  was  against 
the  League.  He  proposed  that  the  pact  be  made  world  wide  in 
its  application.  At  first  Briand  was  a  bit  disconcerted  at  the 
enlargement  but  upon  reflecting  that  its  signing  in  Paris  would 
be  an  occasion  for  innumerable  speeches  on  peace,  entered  into 
the  matter  enthusiastically.  So  even  though  the  pact  was  a  uni- 
lateral approach  to  what  is  the  biggest  collective  problem, 
though  it  weakened  the  collective  control  idea  which  they  had 
been  urging,  though  its  inception  was  mainly  due  to  a  harmless 
habit  of  Briand,  though  Kellogg  was  in  on  it  mainly  for  reasons 
of  domestic  politics,  though  it  had  no  teeth  to  make  it  effective, 
and  though  it  had  enough  reservations  to  render  it  meaningless 
to  a  nation  bent  on  war,  still  the  thing  was  set  on  foot  amid 
oceans  of  peaceful  gush,  and  peace  workers  in  the  United  States 
hailed  it  as  another  new  departure. 

In  addition  to  the  several  peace  projects  mentioned,  the  states- 
men have  tried  to  develop  systems  that  would,  at  least  for  a 
time,  maintain  peace.  A  "balance  of  power"  is  sought;  nations 
with  similar  interests  band  together  against  other  nations,  who 
in  turn  form  their  own  systems  of  defensive  alliances.  And 
thus  does  the  balance  of  power  spread  what  it  seeks  to  control. 
A  two-nation  dispute  becomes  a  general  dispute,  and  isolated 
war  becomes  a  universal  holocaust. 

Still  another  means  to  peace  is  based  on  the  old  and  per- 
sistent feeling  of  Christendom  as  an  entity,  the  idea  of  a  concert 
of  Europe.  It  is  credited  with  working  out  fairly  well  in  Europe 
for  several  years  during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  meantime,  though,  the  European  nations  were 
indulging  in  some  extremely  bloody  civilizing  in  their  various 
imperalistic  penetrations  throughout  the  world.  Lately  some- 
thing like  it  was  revived  by  Mussolini,  Italy's  greatest  peace 
strategist,  in  his  Four  Power  Pact.     Germany,  Italy,  France 
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and  England  agreed  to  something  or  other  at  Stressa,  and  again 
the  world  breathed  easier.  Mussolini,  evidently  believing  that 
the  promotion  of  peace  has  its  rewards,  prepared  to  muscle  in 
on  Ethiopia.  When  Great  Britain  came  to  believe  herself 
menaced  by  the  Italian  adventure  in  East  Africa,  she  tried  to 
get  France  to  help  her  blunder  the  thing  through.  France  yessed 
and  noed  the  British  until  Baldwin,  Eden,  and  the  rest  had 
blundered  the  matter  almost  into  a  war.  Meanwhile,  Hitler  was 
watching  England  back  down  and  France  prove  unfaithful  to 
both  Italy  and  England,  laughing  as  much  as  an  Aryan  gentle- 
man of  responsibility  can  laugh  at  another  indication  of  the 
collapse  of  European  stability. 

Sharply  differentiated  from  the  peace  plans  mentioned  are 
the  attempts  to  insure  uninterrupted  peace  for  one  nation. 
Practical  statesmen,  inwardly  skeptical  of  the  international 
approach  to  the  problem,  have  sought  to  develop  national  poli- 
cies that  will  prevent  their  country  from  being  drawn  into  a 
war.  Such  men  tend  to  believe  those  of  the  international  mind 
run  to  starry  eyes,  impracticalities,  frequent  round  table  con- 
ferences, the  circulation  of  monster  anti-war  petitions  among 
the  motherhood  of  mankind,  lectures  before  women's  clubs,  and 
so  on.  In  America  the  hard  headed  feet-on-the-grounders  have 
always  put  their  money  on  "splendid  isolation''  as  the  best 
policy  to  keep  the  United  States  clear  of  the  wars  of  less  stable, 
less  sensible,  and  even  less  morally  worthy  regions  of  the  world. 
That  splendid  isolation  has  never  really  worked,  that  the  United 
States  has  been  dragged  into  every  general  European  war,  and 
that  as  transportation  and  communication  improve,  the  United 
States  just  gets  in  quicker  and  stays  longer  has,  until  recently, 
been  largely  ignored.  Some  of  the  political  realists,  as  these 
gentlemen  call  themselves,  have  brought  forth  two  reasons  for 
the  failure  of  splendid  isolation.  First,  prior  to  the  world  war 
the  nation  did  not  maintain  naval  and  military  establishments 
sufficient  to  deter  belligerents  from  violating  our  neutral  rights. 
So,  we  have,  since  the  war,  kept  up  one  of  the  world's  largest 
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navies,  and  during  this  year  we  are  to  spend  more  on  it  than 
any  nation  anywhere  at  any  time  has  ever  spent.  Only  to  pre- 
serve peace,  of  course.  Our  thinking  on  peace  has  come  to  such 
a  state  that  we  have  no  difficulty  with  contradictions  in  terms; 
we  prepare  for  peace  by  preparing  for  war.  And  somehow  or 
other  we  maintain  the  hoary  and  pious  myth  that  we  are  the 
most  peaceful  of  the  great  powers.  Perhaps  a  more  accurate 
appraisal  is  that  we  are  the  most  militaristic  nation — we  have 
no  ancient  enemies  waiting  for  a  chance  to  settle  an  old  score, 
we  have  no  powerful  rivals  within  three  thousand  miles,  no 
irridentist  territory  to  recover;  in  short  we  are  subject  to  few 
of  the  conditions  that  directly  lead  a  nation  to  war,  and  yet, 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  current  rash  of  war-preparations  in 
Europe,  we  spent  more  on  our  army  and  navy  than  any  other 
nation. 

The  other  reason  splendid  isolation  has  failed  the  United 
States,  we  are  told,  arose  from  the  insistence  of  exporters  upon 
exporting  to  belligerents,  of  commercial  travelers  upon  travel- 
ing in  the  war  zone,  of  bankers  upon  loaning  vast  sums  to 
belligerents,  and  lastly,  to  provide  a  set  of  personal  devils  to 
play  villain,  the  machinations  of  munitions  makers.  Such 
people  not  only  callously  profit  from  the  cruel  misfortunes  of 
others  but  also  endanger  the  peace  of  the  nation.  Obviously, 
the  only  thing  is  to  pass  laws  to  control  such  anti-social  conduct. 
Such  legislation  may  be  either  a  complete  embargo  or  merely  a 
partial  embargo  of  wartime  trade.  Even  the  "practical"  men 
recognize  that  a  complete  embargo  probably  would  not  work. 
To  practice  self-denial  to  the  extent  of  refusing  to  sell  over  fifty 
per  cent  of  our  cotton,  much  of  our  wheat,  minerals  and  manu- 
factured articles  is  too  impossible  to  be  taken  very  seriously 
even  in  peace  circles.  The  results  would  eclipse  the  present 
depression  in  severity  and  we  should  all  suffer,  it  being  impos- 
sible to  limit  the  reaction  to  munition  makers  and  international 
bankers  alone. 


so 
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So  it  is  proposed  that  the  embargo  be  only  a  partial  one — cut 
off  only  those  classes  of  goods  that  give  rise  to  disputes.  But 
the  difficulty  here  is  that  the  warring  nations  decide  which 
classes  they  wish  kept  from  their  enemies.  The  extent  of  a  par- 
tial embargo,  if  it  is  really  to  remove  the  cause  of  disputes  as 
war-time  trade,  must  in  the  last  analysis  depend  not  on  our 
Congress  and  its  laws,  but  upon  the  warring  powers  and  the 
exigencies  of  war.  And  in  modern  world  wars  that  require 
mobilization  on  a  national  scale  comprising  industry,  finance, 
transportation  and  agriculture,  the  warring  powers  will,  as  they 
did  in  1914,  want  to  prevent  almost  every  sort  of  product  from 
being  shipped  to  their  enemies.  Inevitably,  if  it  is  to  remove 
the  occasion  for  war-breeding  controversy,  a  partial  embargo 
must  gradually  be  extended  until  it  covers  almost  all  the  classes 
of  goods  or  service  a  belligerent  might  want  and  thus  becomes 
in  effect  a  complete  embargo. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  United  States '  current  policies  to 
maintain  separate  peace.  We  are  keeping  the  world's  most 
expensive  navy  and  at  the  same  time  passing  laws  denying  our 
citizens  and  their  property  the  protection  of  the  navy  in  event 
of  naval  war.  Probably  only  in  our  peace  policies  are  such 
contradictory  elements  to  be  found.  But  then  we  aren't  the  only 
people  to  successfully  fool  ourselves.  For  five  or  six  years,  the 
Japanese  have  been  attempting  to  secure  peace  in  the  Far  East 
by  killing  Chinese,  and  Italy  did  the  same  sort  of  thing  in 
Ethiopia. 

In  addition  to  the  general  aspects  of  the  peace  movement, 
there  have  been  attempts  by  many  individuals  to  merit  the  bless- 
ings peace  workers  are  promised.  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  who 
made  money  out  of  a  system  of  industrial  relations  that  often 
included  outright  civil  war,  gave  many  of  his  millions  to  the 
cause  of  peace.  Stately  palaces  to  house  peace  movements  have 
been  set  up,  money  for  research  on  causes  and  cures  is  freely 
spent,  the  results  have  been  propagandized  in  the  press  and 
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from  the  pulpit  and  over  the  air,  peace  societies  are  subsidized — 
in  a  word,  all  the  modern  methods  to  convince  and  move  to 
action  have  been  employed.  Mr.  Bruce  Barton,  an  advertising- 
man  who  delights  in  thinking  that  advertising  men  are  not 
essentially  opposed  to  the  public  good,  promoted  an  organiza- 
tion called  Peaceiuays,  Inc.  Newspapers,  magazines,  and  bill- 
board ads  used  the  horrors  of  war  to  scare  the  reader,  much  as 
the  mouth  wash  campaign  threatened  us  with  social  ostracism. 
Kadio  programs  designed  to  educate  the  people  on  war  were 
broadcast.  One  week,  a  convinced  isolationist  like  Senator 
Borah  would  be  against  war,  the  next  week  a  confirmed  inter- 
nationalist such  as  Kirby  Page  would  decry  war.  Borah  believes 
that  in  the  methods  Page  favors  lie  the  seeds  of  war;  Page  be- 
lieves that  the  Borah  way  will  surely  land  us  in  the  next  war; 
and  finally,  just  to  make  it  even  more  confusing  to  the  listener 
martial  music  is  often  played  on  the  programs. 

Another  part  of  the  peace  movement  appealing  directly  to  the 
individual  is  the  campaign  carried  on  among  undergraduates  in 
many  of  the  nation's  universities.  Pledges  not  to  fight  in  any 
war  or  only  one  in  which  the  United  States  is  actually  invaded 
were  signed.  Student  Peace  Day  parades  were  arranged  despite 
the  objections  of  the  less  peace-minded  students.  Regretfully  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  peace  paraders  battled  quite  as  lustily 
as  the  scoffers  when  upon  occasion  the  demonstrations  lead  to 
minor  riots.  One  can't  but  think  that  peace  sentiment  among 
college  students  is  much  like  ordinary  spirit.  When  the  team  is 
winning,  everyone  has  it,  but  let  defeat  follow  defeat  and  even 
yell  leaders  become  less  ecstatic.  "When  next  the  nation  is  faced 
with  an  emergency  and  the  propaganda  is  turned  on,  when  anti- 
slacker  feeling  develops  and  hysteria  mounts,  most  of  the  college 
youth  will,  as  youth  always  has,  march  off  to  war. 

Another  refusal-to-fight  psychology  that  is  said  to  bulk  large 
in  the  thinking  of  responsible  statesmen  is  the  socialist  and 
communist  anti-war  position.  However,  neither  group  is  irrevo- 
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cably  dedicated  to  peace.  In  the  Ethiopian  crisis  some  of  the 
socialists  of  England  were  ready  for  war  against  Italy  as  a 
chance  to  even  up  with  Mussolini  for  destroying  trade  unionism. 
On  the  other  hand  communists  are  pledged  to  a  class  war  of  a 
type  that  makes  the  old  fashioned  national  wars  seem  relatively 
pleasant.  Then  too,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  world's 
largest  army  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  peace  is  main- 
tained by  Eussia. 

It  is,  of  course,  both  easy  and  useless  to  speak  lightly  of 
undergraduates,  advertising  men,  and  communists  and  their 
contributions  to  peace.  To  be  fair,  the  larger  achievements  of 
the  peace  movement  must  be  considered.  And  certainly  the 
largest  achievement  is  the  League  of  Nations.  In  this  instance, 
space  precludes  more  than  a  few  passing  references  to  the 
League. 

1.  It  is  apparent  that  the  League  has  not  been  entirely  suc- 
cessful either  in  its  peace  promoting  or  in  its  other  activi- 
ties; for  instance,  of  the  latter  class,  because  of  British 
reluctance  the  international  control  of  the  traffic  in  drugs 
has  been  defective. 

2.  The  League  seems  to  work  pretty  well  whenever  Great 
Britain  and  France  both  want  it  to  work. 

3.  If  the  world  is  ever  to  have  permanent  international  peace, 
the  application  of  sanctions  upon  Italy  for  her  attack  upon 
Ethiopia  will  one  day  be  to  peace  what  the  Magna  Carta 
is  to  the  civil  liberties  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations. 

4.  In  our  generation  the  League  will  not  succeed  in  prevent- 
ing the  outbreak  of  a  general  war. 

So  what  must  the  conclusion  be  if  even  the  League,  which  is 
far  more  promising  than  education,  commercial  relations, 
alliances  and  regional  agreements,  isolation,  neutrality  pacts, 
disarmament  and  preparedness,  is  partially  to  fail?  That  peace 
is  therefore  impossible,  that  war  is  inevitable,  that  we  can  only 
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hope  to  put  it  off  as  long  as  possible  and  then  get  it  over  with 
as  quickly  as  we  can?  Such  may  be  the  conclusion,  but  it  can- 
not be  called  a  logical  one.  For  war  is  a  human  institution  and 
can  be  controlled  and  directed  and  regulated,  and  even  abol- 
ished, like  any  other  human  institution. 

The  strictly  logical  may  conclude  that  the  existing  system  of 
international  sovereignty,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it  that  allows 
a  nation  of  its  own  accord  to  wage  war  is  to  be  destroyed ;  that 
the  ineffectiveness  of  the  peace  movement  as  now  constituted  is 
similar  to  the  halfway  proposals  to  confine,  and  gradually  abolish 
the  institution  of  slavery,  which  the  reformers  dilly-dallied  with 
until  William  Lloyd  Garrison  appeared  upon  the  scene  with  his 
direct  attack  on  the  peculiar  institution.  Garrison  declared 
forthrightly  for  "immediate  emancipation, ' '  called  slavery  a 
"damning  crime' '  "a  covenant  with  death  and  an  agreement 
with  hell.,,  Must  the  peace  movement  if  it  is  to  be  successful, 
give  that  part  of  national  sovereignty  that  allows  a  nation  to 
maintain  armies  and  put  them  to  work  at  warring  the  same 
treatment  Garrison  proposed  for  slavery!  To  date  only  one 
modern  nation  has  by  constitutional  provision  given  up  the  right 
to  wage  war,  has  denied  to  her  officials  the  right  and  power  to 
use  the  armed  forces  except  under  direction  of  the  League  and 
only  as  a  part  of  an  international  peace  force.  That  nation  is 
poor,  unhappy  Spain,  whose  civil  war  threatens  to  provide  the 
incident  that  will  lead  to  the  next  general  war. 
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Office  Interlude 

(Sonnet) 

Clatter  and  clang  of  trolleys  in  the  street, 
A  cop's  shrill  whistle  turns  the  traffic  tide, 
A  newsboy  shouts  somebody's  suicide, 
Above  the  monotone  of  shuffling  feet. 
A  shout — a  screech  of  brakes!  Two  autos  meet. 
In  one  short  minute,  sirens  open  wide, 
The  ambulance,  with  one  still  form  inside, 
Shrieks  on  its  way,  a  race  with  death  to  beat. 

Back  at  our  desks  .  .  .  somebody  giggles,  "Well, 

Truck  meets  auto,  girls — so  watch  your  skids." 

"He  was  so  still  I  doubt  if  he's  alive — " 

"I'd  hate  to  be  the  cop  that  has  to  tell 

His  wife — if  any."  .  .  .  "Gosh!   And  maybe  kids — 

"Gee  whizz!  These  statements  must  be  out  at  five." 


-Eileen  Connelly 


THE  SOUL  OF  THE  MILKMAN'S  HORSE 

Joan  Finley,  U.  C.  3 

I  have  never  really  quite  known  whether  to  be  ashamed  or 
proud  of  my  feeling  for  him.  It  wasn't  exactly  pity  or 
sentimentality,  or  mere  curiosity,  but  a  kind  of  reverence. 
There  was  nothing  flippant  in  my  friendship,  but  rather  some- 
thing of  awe,  the  feeling  you  have  when  you  meet  anyone  who 
has  known  fame  and  prestige  and  lost  them. 

I  don't  think  I'll  ever  really  forget  him.  There  are  some 
things  that  so  engrain  themselves  in  your  memory  that  they 
keep  coming  back  years  after,  like  the  taste  of  licorice  when  you 
were  five  years  old,  or  the  first  time  you  ever  noticed  lilacs 
after  the  rain.  I  never  knew  his  real  name,  although  I  imagined 
dozens  that  might  have  been  appropriate  for  him.  Nor  did  I 
ever  settle  any  question  in  my  own  mind  to  my  complete  satis- 
faction. My  esteem  for  him  caused  me  to  be  prejudiced.  Nothing 
ever  seemed  good  enough  for  him  to  me.  I  don't  think  I'll  ever 
get  over  the  lonesome  feeling  of  not  hearing  that  "clackety, 
clackety,  clackety"  coming  down  the  alley  at  seven  o'clock 
every  morning.  I  used  to  like  to  listen  to  it.  There  was  some- 
thing secure  and  familiar  about  it,  like  my  father's  cigars  on 
the  library  table,  and  an  old  chipped  pitcher  that  was  always  in 
the  left  hand  corner,  top  shelf,  of  the  kitchen  cupboard.  When 
I  used  to  go  away  for  a  visit  I  always  missed  him  in  the  morn- 
ing. It  was  a  sort  of  lost  feeling,  a  feeling  of  not  belonging.  I 
used  to  squirm  with  shame  that  my  friends  might  guess  I  missed 
our  milkman's  horse.  There  was  almost  a  smug  contentment  in 
hearing  his  amble  again  ...  a  sure  sign  that  I  was  home  .  .  . 
that  everything  was  right,  in  order,  familiar. 

I  felt  a  certain  contempt  for  our  milkman.  He  never  even 
tried  to  appreciate  or  understand  him.  All  he  ever  did  was 
stand  in  his  red  wagon  and  yell  out  in  his  lazy  drawl  .  .  .  ' l  Two 
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quarts  and  a  pint  of  cream  today ?"  or,  "Is  it  cold  enough  for 
you !  That  darn  horse  of  mine  pokes  along  so.  Be  glad  when  I 
have  a  car. ' '  That  was  all  he  cared  about.  He  was  a  miserable 
little  man,  shuffling  up  and  down  our  back  walk  swinging  his 
wire  basket  with  the  fat  bottles  of  milk  in  it.  It  really  took  a 
lot  of  courage  for  me  to  ask  him  anything  about  his  horse,  and 
then  I  had  to  put  most  of  it  together  myself.  I  did  find  out, 
however,  after  literally  probing  at  his  stupid,  slow  mind  that 
my  friend  had  been  a  famous  circus  horse,  and  that  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  thrown  his  rider  and  killed  him  before  an 
audience  of  thousands  (although  I  never  believed  that).  I 
didn't  have  an  accurate  account  of  his  life  previous  to  the  day 
our  milk  company  bought  him  at  an  auction  to  pull  milk  truck 
number  547  up  and  down  our  block,  but  I  imagined  what  it  must 
have  been  .  .  .  terrible,  humiliating,  tragic  and  dramatic,  like 
a  falling  star  or  a  dethroned  monarch. 

On  winter  mornings  I  used  to  stare  out  of  the  kitchen  window 
at  him  .  .  .  old  and  thick  looking,  head  down,  cold  and  dejected, 
I  could  picture  how  he  must  have  been  once,  sleek,  well  cared 
for,  slender  white  body,  graceful  legs.  I  could  almost  see  the 
way  he  must  have  held  his  head,  high  and  proud,  mane  clipp?d 
close.  I  used  to  wonder  if  he  thought  about  it,  waiting  in  the 
alley,  surrounded  by  neighbors'  incinerators  and  rubbish,  for 
our  milkman  to  bring  in  two  quarts  of  milk  and  one  pint  of 
cream  and  bang  them  down  on  our  porch  step.  I  wondered  if  he 
could  remember  that  day,  that  turning  point  in  his  poor,  sad 
career,  under  the  big  top,  the  band  playing,  wide-eyed  children, 
excitement,  admiration  for  his  grace  and  beauty,  applause, 
speed,  music,  music  .  .  .  and  then,  his  rider  whom  he  probably 
loved,  (of  course  he  loved  his  rider,  a  horse  like  that)  the  rider 
who  fed  him  sugar  and  patted  his  head  .  .  .  lying  dead  in  the 
center  ring  .  .  .  the  hush  and  silence  coming  over  the  crowd,  a 
stifled  scream  .  .  .  "the  show  went  on"  .  .  .  And  all  the  while 
I  was  standing  by  the  kitchen  window.  I  figured  it  out,  of 
course,  that  the  rider  hadn't  been  thrown  at  all,  but  had  prob- 
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ably  been  disappointed — had  some  sorrow  and  had  committed 
suicide  by  flinging  himself  from  his  horse  ...  it  had  to  be 
dramatic  .  .  .  with  that  horse. 

My  friend  had  been  left  to  the  fury  of  a  wily  manager  to  be 
traded  from  one  cheap,  insignificant  circus  to  another  until 
finally  he  was  auctioned  to  a  milk  company,  and  all  because  he 
was  only  a  horse,  defenseless,  unable  to  explain  things.  (I 
always  felt  like  crying  about  that  time,  and  would  dab  my  eyes 
as  he  went  clackety,  clackety  down  the  street.)  I  was  positive 
that  was  the  way  things  had  happened.  A  horse  like  that 
wouldn't  ever  throw  his  rider.  He  was  more  gentle  and  loving 
than  most  people  I  know ! 

He  was  a  little  happier  in  the  spring.  Instead  of  watching 
the  apple  trees  or  our  garden  in  the  side  yard  for  some  sign  of 
spring,  I  watched  him,  and  in  all  the  years  he  hauled  milk 
through  our  alley,  he  never  failed  to  give  the  sign.  No  one  else 
could  ever  have  noticed  but  me,  because  no  one  else  knew  him 
so  well.  I  could  see  his  soul.  With  the  beginning  of  the  Febru- 
ary thaws  he  was  different.  He  would  lift  his  head  and  walk 
proudly  down  the  alley.  If  you  knew  him  at  all  you  could  tell  he 
was  happier.  As  it  got  warmer  and  " slushier' '  he  would  even 
try  to  prance  a  little,  and  he  was  always  holding  his  head 
just  a  little  higher.  He  was  almost  heart  breaking  in  the  win- 
ter, standing  in  the  cold,  steam  pouring  out  of  his  mouth  and 
nostrils.  Something  sort  of  told  me  that  he  was  aching  with 
loneliness  and  sorrow  .  .  .  thinking  of  the  other  winters  down 
South  .  .  .  the  sun  beating  down  on  his  beautiful  body  while  he 
trained  in  large  arenas,  raced  around  wide  tracks,  white  tail 
flying  .  .  .  And  now  he  was  pulling  a  milk  truck  on  early  win- 
ter dawns,  standing  in  dirty,  black  alleys  behind  five-room 
apartment  buildings. 

When  the  ice  broke  and  little  rivulets  ran  down  the  walks,  and 
there  was  that  warm,  lush  feeling  in  the  air,  I  knew  he  was  hap- 
pier.    He  was  thinking  of  the  days  when  the  circus  started 
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moving,  from  south  to  north,  east  to  west,  stopping  only  in  the 
largest  cities.  He  pretended  he  was  drawing  a  gold  chariot 
down  Fifth  avenue  in  a  gala  parade,  the  blare  of  bugles,  bright 
satin  costumes,  confetti.  He  must  have  been  thinking  something 
like  that  to  make  him  hold  his  head  so  high.  All  through  the 
summer  I  knew  he  was  remembering  the  other  days,  going 
through  each  performance,  trying  to  forget  that  one  fatal, 
awful  one.  After  all,  I  suppose  sun  in  alley-ways  feels  just 
about  the  same  to  a  horse  as  in  warm,  bright,  southern  meadows, 
and  he  could  forget  the  rest  of  it  by  i '  pretending. ' '  It  was  the 
winters  that  broke  his  spirit.  He  was  helpless  against  them 
.  .  .  knowing  only  cold,  and  bleak  nostalgia  .  .  .  only  miserable 
failure.  And  yet  I  never  once  saw  him  impatient  or  lazy.  There 
was  a  horse ! 

.  .  .  Our  milkman  has  a  bright,  new  red  car  now.  I'll  never 
forget  the  funny  feeling  that  first  morning  of  not  hearing  him 
coming  "clackety,  clackety,  clackety. "  I  don't  think  I'll  ever 
get  used  to  looking  out  of  the  kitchen  window  and  not  seeing 
him  standing  down  there  waiting,  in  the  winter,  his  head  down, 
back  leg  bent,  dejected,  finished,  and  in  the  spring,  standing 
proudly,  happy,  with  the  sun  slanting  across  his  still  beautiful 
head.  Now  there  is  only  that  livid  red  truck  chugging  and 
sputtering  on  cold  mornings  and  splashing  through  the  puddles 
when  it  starts  to  thaw.  It  is  as  though  someone  went  away,  and 
you  're  always  waiting  for  them  to  come  back. 

I  couldn't  get  much  out  of  our  stupid  milkman  when  I  asked 
what  had  happened  to  "him."  He  only  said  in  his  lazy  drawl, 
"Oh,  he  just  rolled  over  in  his  stall  last  night  and  sort  of 
groaned,  then  first  thing  we  knew  he  was  dead  .  .  .  just  old  age 
I  guess.  Them  circus  hosses  don't  live  long.  They're  sort  of 
funny  animals  .  .  .  proud  kind  of,  as  if  they  wuz  too  good  to 
pull  a  milk  wagon. ' '  And  all  the  while  he  was  droning  on  I  was 
thinking  how  could  he  know  about  things  like  sun,  and  green 
fields ;  prancing  to  gay  music  with  the  din  of  applause  ringing 
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in  your  ears;  laughing  children,  soda  pop;  bright  satin  cos- 
tumes, and  acrobats  flying  through  the  air;  the  queer  circus 
smell,  and  the  thrill  of  the  first  February  thaws  when  the  troup 
started  on  the  move.  No,  he  couldn't  know  about  a  horse's  soul. 
He  could  only  know  he  was  glad  that  now  he  had  a  red  truck 
and  didn't  "poke"  so  much. 

And  I  know  that  he  didn't  die  of  old  age  at  all.  He  just 
couldn't  pretend  for  another  spring.  The  thaws  couldn't  lift 
his  poor  spirits  this  year.  It  was  too  much.  He  died  of  a  broken 
heart.    There  was  a  real  horse ! 


You  Are  Gone 

You  are  gone  .  .  . 

The  same  stars  shine,  as  clear,  as  high. 

The  same  soft  breeze  sighs  smoothly  on. 

The  same  pale  moon  gleams  in  the  sky. 

Yet  not  the  same, 

For  you  are  gone. 

Worlds  lie  between. 

The  magic  of  your  smile  fades  from  my  sight. 

Your  image,  dear,  glides  softly 

Down  the  avenue  of  memories  .  .  . 

To  me  it  is  a  starless  night. 


-Gertrude  Martin 


MERCY-KILLING  AND  MURDER 

Bobert  Garvey,  Arts  4 

In  1925  there  was  noised  abroad  the  news  of  four  so-called 
"mercy-killings"  which  presented  before  the  civilized 
world  the  expedient  of  disposing  of  those  afflicted  with 
suffering  in  a  humane,  and  possibly  even  legal,  manner.  Since 
that  time  this  problem  has  at  different  intervals  reappeared, 
and  at  each  reappearance  it  seems  to  gain  more  and  more 
supporters.  So  popular  was  the  idea  in  England  and  such  a 
grasp  did  it  obtain  upon  the  popular  mind  that  a  Euthanasia 
Society  was  formed  under  the  direction  of  a  distinguished 
British  surgeon,  Lord  Moynihan.  The  object  of  this  society  was 
to  increase  its  numbers  until  such  time  as  the  society — influen- 
tial because  of  an  extensive  membership — would  be  enabled  to 
present  a  bill  before  the  English  Parliament  to  make  euthanasia 
legal.  Eecently  a  brief  article  announced  that  the  English 
Parliament  had  rejected  this  proposal. 

What  is  euthanasia?  It  may  be  denned  as  a  painless,  happy 
death  induced  by  those  who  are  humanitarian  in  motive  and 
murderers  in  act.  It  has  been  termed  "euphonic  suicide,"  but 
this  is  indeed  too  disparaging  a  title  to  affix  to  so  noble  a  deed, 
according  to  its  exponents. 

Considering  the  principles  involved,  did  the  English  Parlia- 
ment really  have  the  right  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  such  a  ques- 
tion as  this  ?  It  certainly  did  not.  Man  has  some  natural  rights 
which  are  his  independently  of  the  state  and  of  which  no  parlia- 
ment has  the  right  to  deprive  him.  Among  these  rights  are 
those  of  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  These 
same  rights  are  explicitly  stated  in  our  own  Constitution.  If  we 
deny  man  these  rights  on  the  score  that  they  are  derived  from 
the  state  and  are  not  inalienable  we  must  then,  if  we  wish  to  be 
logical,  hold  the  theory  of  the  totalitarian  state.    This  theory  is, 
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however,  diametrically  opposed  to  sound  ethics.  We  know  that 
man  is  the  primary  unit  of  society  and  that  the  state  was 
erected  in  order  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  individual  and 
of  the  family  and  to  defend  and  preserve  their  innate  rights. 

Not  long  after  the  bill  was  presented  to  the  English  parlia- 
ment an  anonymous  confession  of  a  doctor  appeared  in  the 
Daily  Mail  of  London.  This  doctor  admitted  that  he  had  slain 
five  patients  "in  mercy."  He  stated  that  "his  conscience  never 
stabbed  him,"  that  he  would  act  similarly  again  under  similar 
circumstances,  that  he  would  willingly  face  i  i  any  tribunal  in  the 
land."  Did  this  doctor,  so  frank  in  his  confession,  ever  stop  to 
consider  that  there  are  other  tribunals  than  those  on  earth — 
that  there  is  a  Judge  other  than  human  judges? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Rockefeller  Institute 's  famed 
Nobel  prize-winner,  Alexis  Carrel,  declared,  according  to  Time, 
November  18,  1935:  "Sentimental  prejudice  should  not  obstruct 
the  quiet  and  painless  disposition  of  incurables,  criminals  and 
hopeless  lunatics." 

This  opinion  as  voiced  by  a  supposedly  outstanding  scientific 
figure,  when  boiled  down  to  its  essence  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  crude  materialism,  a  materialism  which  both  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  pagans  though  they  were,  rejected  as  insufficient  to 
account  for  the  beauties  and  the  wonders  of  this  world. 

Lord  Moynihan,  distinguished  British  surgeon,  drafted  the 
following  document  for  the  convenience  of  persons  incurably 

afflicted:  "I  am years  of  age  and  am  suffering  from  a 

disease  involving  severe  pain,  which  is  of  an  incurable 

and  fatal  character.     I  have  consulted  my  nearest  relative 

set  my  affairs  in  order.    I  have  requested  (a 

doctor)  to  administer  euthanasia  if  permission  is  granted  and 
he  has  consent  to  act."  (Newsweek,  November  16,  1935). 

LTnder  the  terms  of  the  proposed  bill,  such  an  application 
would  be   submitted  to   an  especially  appointed  "euthanasia 
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referee"  who  would  pass  upon  the  application.  He  would  then 
examine  the  patient,  and  if  satisfied,  could  instruct  the  physician 
in  charge  to  administer  a  drug  to  induce  painless  death.  There 
are  also  some  stipulations  as  regards  the  condition  of  the  per- 
son who  signs  such  an  agreement.  He  must  be  i '  at  least  twenty- 
one  years  of  age ;  of  sound  mind ;  and  suffering  from  an  incur- 
able disease  entailing  severe  pain."  The  patient  must  be 
twenty-one  years  of  age  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  vote  for  his 
death.  What  about  the  suffering  of  many  people  who  are  not 
yet  twenty-one!  This  question  Lord  Moynihan  does  not  answer. 

What  right  has  the  person  who  is  suffering  to  grant  permis- 
sion to  the  doctor  to  take  his  life  1  He  has  no  right.  His  life  is 
no  more  absolutely  his  own  than  is  the  life  of  the  doctor.  No 
one,  certainly,  has  the  right  to  bargain  away  that  which  he  does 
not  even  own.  Hence  even  though  a  person  signed  such  an 
agreement,  it  would  be  null  and  void  and  would  in  no  way  lessen 
the  guilt  of  the  acting  party. 

While  debate  upon  this  question  raged,  the  British  Euthanasia 
Society  realized  huge  sums  on  " reader-baiting  publicity." 
Offices  were  leased  in  London  and  a  membership  drive  was 
initiated. 

Early  in  the  month  of  May  an  Illinois  medical  group  intro- 
duced into  the  State  Assembly  a  proposal  in  favor  of  "the 
administration  of  a  painless  sleep  to  imbeciles  and  sufferers 
from  incurable  diseases. "  It  is  really  difficult  to  conceive  of  an 
American  legislative  body  even  considering,  much  less  passing, 
such  a  measure  as  this.  It  is  truly  indicative  of  the  cheap 
appraisal  of  human  life  which  is  the  result  of  materialistic 
philosophy. 

"It  Is  Humanitarian" 

In  reading  over  all  of  the  available  literature  upon  the  subject 
of  euthanasia  the  only  argument  which  is  universally  advanced 
by  the  exponents  of  this  expedient  is  that  the  act  is  "humani- 
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tarian.',  But  even  the  tyro  in  logic  knows  that  such  an  argu- 
ment is  rooted  in  one  of  the  basic  fallacies.  From  such  premises 
as  these  the  euthanasia  advocates  build  a  fanciful  superstructure 
which  they  call  "  moral  progress. "  It  is  a  tottering  structure, 
however,  having  the  sand  of  fallacy  at  its  base  and  will  some 
day  come  tumbling  down  upon  the  very  heads  of  those  who  were 
so  zealous  in  its  fabrication.  Proceeding  further  along  their 
line  of  reasoning,  we  next  encounter  an  analogy  which  is  inter- 
esting in  its  consideration  but  absurd  in  its  applicaton.  This 
analogy  is  well  illustrated  in  the  words  of  a  former  Omaha 
minister  who  recently  "won  notice"  for  his  declamations  in  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States:  "When  a  dog  goes  mad,  or  a 
horse  breaks  its  leg  we  say  that  it  is  the  merciful  thing  to  admin- 
ister painless  death,  and  yet,  when  a  human  being  is  afflicted 
with  a  disease  that  cannot  be  cured  we  say  it  is  ' merciful'  to 
prolong  his  life."  (Omaha  World-Herald,  November  22,  1936). 

The  first  observation  which  we  make  regards  the  absolute  lack 
of  parity  between  the  two  cases  cited  for  comparison.  The 
vital  principle  of  a  dog  or  a  horse  is,  in  the  words  of  Aquinas, 
"totally  immersed  in  matter"  and  because  of  its  complete 
immersion  it  will  be  useless  and  unable  to  function  when  the 
matter  with  which  it  is  so  closely  united  becomes  unfit  for  habi- 
tation. But  such  is  not  the  case  with  man.  Man  is  a  composite 
being.  He  consists  of  body  and  soul.  The  soul  is  immortal. 
The  faculties  of  man's  soul  are  the  intellect  and  the  will,  both 
spiritual  faculties  and  both  on  a  plane  superior  to  the  brute 
animal's  instinct. 

There  is  likewise  another  fallacy  in  the  minister's  statement. 
We  have  never  said  nor  do  we  now  say  that  "it  is  merciful  to  do 
anything  to  prolong  the  life  of  a  suffering  person."  In  this 
regard  the  natural  law  requires  that  man,  because  of  his  incom- 
plete ownership  of  his  life,  must  take  "ordinary  means"  to 
preserve  that  life.    The  choice  of  extraordinary  means  is  up  to 
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the  individual  himself.  Hence  the  minister's  statement  comes 
from  a  lack  of  understanding  of  ethics  or  else  a  bold  presenta- 
tion of  falsehood. 

"The  End  Justifies  the  Means" 

The  advocates  of  euthanasia  stress  as  one  of  their  strong 
points  the  tremendous  amount  of  suffering  which  could  be  done 
away  with  as  the  result  of  inducing  a  painless  death.  In  other 
words — much  more  diplomatically  of  course — they  say  that 
killing  unjustly,  an  intrinsically  evil  act,  can  be  made  good  by 
the  so-called  "humanitarian  intention  of  the  agent.' '  But  the 
intention  of  the  agent  is  not  the  only  determinant  of  morality. 
There  must  likewise  be  taken  into  account  the  end  in  which  the 
action  naturally  issues  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
action  is  performed.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  if  one 's  intention 
were  the  sole  determinant  of  the  morality  of  one's  actions,  the 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil  would  be 
destroyed.  Legal  actions  and  law  courts  would  have  no  place  in 
the  scheme  of  things,  since  lawyers  and  judges  cannot  deter- 
mine just  what  a  man's  intention  was  in  the  performance  of  an 
action.  Let  it  be  said,  therefore,  that  even  if  one's  intention  is 
good,  one  may  not  take  illegitimate  means  to  attain  that  end. 

"Public  Opinion  Is  Changing" 

"Every  step  of  progress  means  a  duty  repudiated  and  a 
scripture  torn  up,"  says  Durant  Drake  in  The  New  Morality. 
It  appears  that  the  author  of  this  statement  used  the  word 
"progress"  instead  of  the  word  "retrogression."  Are  we 
advancing  morally  if  we  "tear  up  a  scripture"  which  is  the 
revealed  word  of  God?  We  are  not.  We  are  rather  reverting 
to  the  paganism  of  old — even  worse  than  the  paganism  of  old. 
Are  we  advancing  mentally  if  we  "  repudiate  our  duties  ? ' '  We 
are  not.  We  are  rather  seeking  unbridled  self -indulgence.  Are 
we  advancing  even  physically  if  we  are  "all  flesh  and  no  spirit!" 
We  are  not.  We  most  certainly  need  the  spirit  to  check  the 
flesh. 
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The  "right  to  die,"  as  it  is  called,  is  being  imposed  upon  a 
too  gullible  people  by  eye-catching  publicity.  Some  people  may 
have  thought  it  fashionable  to  belong  to  the  Euthanasia  Society 
of  so  distinguished  a  surgeon  as  Lord  Moynihan,  and  such 
people  were  in  all  probability  totally  ignorant  of  the  moral 
principles  involved.  But  fortunately  for  the  country  at  large 
the  representatives  of  the  people  were  not  sufficiently  impressed 
by  a  few  spurious  arguments  to  go  before  Parliament  and 
advocate  such  a  bill  as  this. 

If  public  opinion  is  changing,  and  it  apparently  is  gathering 
from  the  ever  swelling  ranks  of  euthanasia  advocates,  it  is 
because  of  the  destructive  influence  upon  sound  morals  which 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  and  many  others  like  unto  her 
have  been  able  to  exert  because  of  their  outstanding  positions. 
But  public  opinion  change  cannot  possibly  influence  the  intrinsic 
goodness  or  malice  of  an  action.  In  speaking  of  "our  civiliza- 
tion" Mrs.  Gilman  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  same  pagan  civili- 
zation to  which  her  compatriot-in-thought,  Dean  Inge  has  re- 
peatedly referred.  Is  it  really  in  our  favor  to  be  forced  to 
admit  that  in  spite  of  all  our  wonderful  "progress"  our  moral 
code  has  been  retrogressive,  retrogressive  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  now  denies  as  sacred  that  which  even  the  pagan  of  old  revered 
— human  life  ? 

Opponents  of  Euthanasia 

In  the  course  of  his  speeches  on  the  subject  of  euthanasia 
Lord  Moynihan  stated  that  he  "expects  only  opposition  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church."  This  is  indirectly  an  aspersion 
upon  all  the  other  churches.  Of  course  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  the  foremost  opponent  of  such  a  movement  as  this — 
of  course  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  not  only  the  right  but 
the  absolute  duty  to  expose  the  false  philosophical  principles 
underlying  such  a  movement  and  to  make  her  members  wary  of 
' '  a  wolf  in  sheep 's  clothing. ' ' 
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Let  us  consider  now  what  outstanding  physicians  have  main- 
tained and  are  now  maintaining  in  reference  to  the  liceity  of 
euthanasia. 

Dr.  Max  Cutler,  a  well-known  cancer  specialist  of  Chicago, 
says,  "We  do  not  have  the  right."  This  is  a  pithy  sentence, 
and  it  covers  the  situation  completely.  Man  simply  does  not 
have  the  right  to  take  the  life  of  another,  because  in  so  doing  he 
arrogates  to  himself  a  right  which  belongs  alone  to  the  author 
of  life.  Dr.  Iago  Gladstone,  director  of  information  at  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,  struck  the  note  sounded  by  the 
majority  of  doctors:  "Doctors  are  interested  in  maintaining 
life — if  society  wants  executioners,  it  will  have  to  look  for  them 
in  other  ranks."  (Newsweek,  November  16,  1395). 

The  purpose  of  the  physician,  in  fact  the  very  reason  for 
which  his  profession  was  founded,  was  to  save  human  life,  not 
end  disease  and  suffering  by  slaying  the  patient.  So-called  in- 
curable diseases  should  spur  zealous  doctors  on  to  deeper  re- 
search work  in  the  effort  to  find  ways  and  means  of  combating 
disease.  The  physician  is  primarily  an  agent  of  good  not  of 
evil;  of  life  not  of  death.  "Merchants  of  death"  might  some 
day  be  a  title  affixed  to  the  medical  profession,  if  such  a  measure 
as  euthanasia  were  ever  to  be  made  legal. 

When  we  read  the  headlines  in  one  of  our  morning  papers 
"So  and  So  Has  Committed  Suicide,"  we  nod  our  heads  in  pity 
and  probably  say  that  he  must  have  been  insane  to  do  such  a 
thing.  We  do  the  same  in  the  case  of  euphonic-suicide,  other- 
wise called  euthanasia — we  shake  our  heads  and  say  that  two 
persons  must  have  been  out  of  their  heads,  the  doctor  who  com- 
mitted the  murder  and  the  patient  who  requested  it. 

"Thou  Shalt  Not  KM" 

In  speaking  of  the  natural  law  we  find  in  the  Decalogue  the 
commandment,  "Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill."  This  command  is  objec- 
tive and  imperative  to  man  and  is  not  determined  by  man's 
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attitude  toward  it.  Whether  man  abides  by  it  or  throws  it  into 
the  scrapheap  matters  little  so  far  as  the  command  itself  is  con- 
cerned. Man  must  measure  up  to  the  law.  This  is  likewise  true 
of  the  civil  law — which  is  based  upon  the  natural  law  and  draws 
its  binding  force  therefrom.  Does  law  against  speeding  cease 
to  exist  because  of  the  fact  that  a  man  has  disregarded  it?  It 
certainly  does  not.  Neither  does  the  law  of  God  cease  to  exist 
merely  because  man  fails  to  heed  it.  But  does  this  Command- 
ment forbid  all  killing?  Is  killing  intrinsically  wrong?  These 
are  important  questions  that  must  be  answered.  The  Fifth 
Commandment  does  not  forbid  all  killing,  for  killing  "per  se" 
is  not  intrinsically  wrong,  but  it  does  forbid  "killing  unjustly." 
Mercy-killings  simply  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  Fifth  Com- 
mandment. Let  us  expand  now  on  these  remarks.  This  Fifth 
Commandment,  taken  in  its  fullest  import — as  it  must  be,  admits 
of  no  exceptions  whatever  because  the  natural  law  is  both 
extrinsically  and  intrinsically  immutable.  It  is  necessary  for 
us  to  interpret  the  Commandment  in  the  only  rational  manner 
possible — "Thou  shalt  not  kill  unjustly" — because  killing  of 
itself  is  neither  intrinsically  wrong  nor  is  it  always  unjust.  It 
is  not  intrinsically  wrong  because  in  the  Old  Testament  God 
ordered  the  Israelites  to  slay  their  enemies,  as  did  He  order 
Abraham  to  kill  his  son,  Isaac.  God  being  an  infinitely  perfect 
Being  could  not  order  that  which  is  intrinsically  wrong.  Killing 
is  not  always  unjust,  because  in  the  case  of  self-defense  it  may 
be  necessary,  and  that  which  is  necessary  cannot  be  unjust.  It 
would  be  derogatory  to  the  wisdom  of  God  to  suppose  that  He 
would  invest  man  with  a  right  to  life  and  yet  make  no  provision 
for  man  to  defend  that  right.  The  right  to  life  would  indeed 
be  of  little  value  without  the  concomitant  right  to  defend  that 
right. 

There  are  three  and  only  three  instances  in  which  killing  is 
justified  by  reason:  self-defense,  capital  punishment,  and  just 
war.  Just  war  may  well  be  interpreted  as  "self-defense  on  a 
large  scale,"  for  as  individuals  have  the  right  to  defend  their 
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lives  and  their  property,  so  also  does  the  state  have  the  right 
to  defend  the  lives  and  protect  the  property  of  its  charges. 
Capital  punishment — although  frowned  upon  by  many  as  too 
severe — is  justified  in  the  following  manner.  The  State  is  a 
natural  society  erected  for  the  benefit  and  well-being  of  its 
citizens.  It  has  not  only  the  power  but  likewise  the  duty  to  take 
such  measures  as  are  necessary  to  render  secure  the  public 
welfare.  When  life-imprisonment  is  no  longer  an  effectual 
deterrent  from  crime,  then  the  State  must  exact  the  maximum 
penalty — life  itself.  There  is  no  case  other  than  these  three  in 
which  killing  can  be  justified  rationally. 

Another  point  that  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  is  the  fact 
that  man  is  essentially  a  contingent  being,  and  being  essentially 
contingent  he  does  not  have  absolute  but  only  relative  dominion 
or  dominion  of  stewardship  over  his  life.  By  absolute  dominion 
we  mean  an  "independent  right  of  ownership,"  and  this  man 
does  not  have  over  his  own  life.  For  man  to  take  unto  himself 
the  right  of  independent  ownership — which  he  does  either  in 
killing  himself  or  in  effecting  the  death  of  another — constitutes 
a  grave  deordination  in  the  rights  of  priority  of  Creator  over 
creature. 

The  Oath  of  Hippocrates 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  this  Oath  of  Hippocrates,  which  even 
the  pagans  of  old  respected  and  of  which  "so  many  doctors 
make  so  much. "  It  is  an  oath  solemnly  sworn  before  witnesses 
by  every  graduate  of  a  medical  college  upon  receiving  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Among  its  provisions  we  read: 
"I  will  give  no  deadly  medicine  if  asked,  nor  suggest  any  such 
counsel ;  .  .  .  While  I  continue  to  keep  this  Oath  inviolate,  may 
it  be  granted  to  me  to  enjoy  life  and  practice  the  art,  respected 
by  all  men  at  all  times,  but  should  I  trespass  and  violate  this 
Oath,  may  the  reverse  be  my  lot. " 

How  can  any  physician  solemnly  swear  to  such  an  oath  as 
this,  and  having  called  God  to  witness — "I  will  give  no  deadly 
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medicine  if  asked,  nor  suggest  any  such  counsel"  advocate 
mercy-killing?  Such  an  oath  is  nothing  but  mockery,  and  the 
person  who  takes  it  is  doing  something  worse  than  lying.  Is 
this  a  good  recommendation  for  the  medical  profession  which  is 
"respected  by  all  men  at  all  times?"  It  seems  doubtful  whether 
or  not  that  phrase  "respected  at  all  times  by  all  men"  will 
some  day  be  changed  to  "at  one  time  respected  by  all  men." 
This  is  inevitable  unless  the  upright  members  of  the  profession 
band  together  for  the  express  purpose  of  ousting  unworthy  men 
and  women  who  are  not  deserving  of  the  title  of  physicians.  If 
doctors  lose  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  general  and  their 
patients  in  particular,  it  will  be  their  own  fault.  The  end  of 
medical  science  is  to  save  human  life — not  to  end  disease  and 
suffering  by  slaying  the  patient. 

Legal  Precedent  in  the  United  States 

What  attitude  does  the  positive  law  take  with  regard  to  a 
"humanitarian  slayer?"  There  is  indeed  little  contained  in 
the  books  of  law  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  lawyer  or  judge 
confronted  by  a  case  of  this  nature,  but  there  are  many  distinct 
cases  defining  such  action  as  murder.  The  state  by  its  very 
nature  has  a  deep  interest  and  concern  in  the  preservation  of 
the  life  of  each  of  its  citizens,  and  (except  in  the  case  of  self- 
defense)  does  not  allow  any  individual — no  matter  how  kindly 
his  motive  may  be — either  the  right  or  the  privilege  of  destroy- 
ing such  life,  except  for  punishment  for  crime  and  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  law.  Such  is  the  holding  of  a  New  Jersey 
court  in  a  legal  action  involving  "humanitarian  slaying." 
(Stade  vs.  Ehlers,  98  N.  J.  236). 

On  the  contrary,  so  strong  is  this  concern  of  the  state  that  it 
does  not  permit  a  man  to  take  his  own  life,  but  punishes  him 
for  an  attempt  to  do  so.  Obviously  if  a  man  may  not  lawfully 
take  his  own  life — even  for  the  best  of  reasons  as  they  appear 
to  him — there  is  infinitely  more  reason  why  he  should  not,  for 
like  reasons,  be  permitted  to  take  the  life  of  another. 
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Every  wilful  and  intentional  taking  of  the  life  of  a  human 
being,  without  a  justifiable  cause,  is  murder,  if  done  with  delib- 
eration and  not  in  the  heat  of  passion.  (People  vs.  Kirby,  2 
ParkCrim.  N.  Y.  28). 

A  husband,  at  the  request  of  his  hopelessly  afflicted  wife, 
mixed  poison  and  placed  it  within  her  reach  so  that  she  could 
commit  suicide,  which  she  did  by  drinking  it.  In  holding  that 
the  husband  was  guilty  of  murder  by  poison  under  a  statute 
providing  that  "all  murder  which  shall  be  perpetrated  by 
means  of  poison  .  .  .  shall  be  deemed  murder  of  the  first 
degree,"  the  court  said:  "We  are  of  the  opinion,  that  when 
the  defendant  mixed  the  Paris  Green  with  water,  and  placed  it 
within  the  reach  of  his  wife,  to  enable  her  to  put  an  end  to  her 
suffering  by  putting  an  end  to  her  life,  he  was  guilty  of  murder 
by  poison,  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  even  though  she 
requested  him  to  do  so."     (People  vs.  Roberts,  211  Mich.  187). 

From  the  three  decisions  handed  down  by  courts  of  justice,  it 
is  readily  seen  that  the  state  will  not  countenance  the  taking  of 
human  life — merely  because  the  motive  of  the  slayer  is  of  a 
' '  humanitarian  nature. ' ' 

Who  Are  Incurables? 

The  members  of  the  British  Euthanasia  Society  and  other 
sympathizers  sought  mercy-death  for  the  "incurables."  But 
who  are  incurables?  Can  such  cases  be  so  determined  with 
exactness?  These  and  other  questions  of  a  similar  nature  are 
urged  upon  the  advocates  of  euthanasia — questions  which  they 
find  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  answer. 

"What  tests  of  incurability  exist  as  absolute?  Fallibility  is 
an  intrinsic  attribute  of  humanity,  medical  research  has  turned 
the  despair  of  one  generation  into  the  joy  of  another,  and  the 
years  bring  swifter  and  more  potent  knowledge  with  each  annual 
cycle,"  says  an  editorial  in  the  Commonweal,  November  10, 
1933. 
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"Legalized  Murder" 

If  legalized,  euthanasia  would  certainly  amount  to  nothing 
more  or  less  than  "legalized  murder" — not  a  very  euphonic 
term  but  nevertheless  true.  When  sound  ethical  arguments  are 
found  to  have  insufficient  appeal  to  materialistic  and  atheistic 
doctors,  we  find  that  the  upright  members  of  the  profession 
sound  the  note  of  " unrestricted  abuse' '  which  would  ensue  were 
such  a  measure  to  be  made  legal.  We  read  in  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  America,  May  23,  1931 : 

"Legislation  permitting  the  ' painless  death  sleep' — (the 
euphemism  does  not  stand  analyzing)  would  open  the  door  to 
intolerable  abuses  on  the  part  of  quacks  and  mal-practitioners, 
would  lead  to  an  orgy  of  false  diagnoses  and  would  wreck  the 
confidence  of  patients  in  their  physicians." 

This  statement  is  only  too  true.  All  of  us  are  well  aware  of 
the  "quacks  and  mal-practitioners"  who  derive  their  livelihood 
from  illegal  operations  and  drugs.  Such  men  will  stoop  to  any 
depth  of  degradation  for  a  monetary  consideration.  If  for 
money  they  would  perform  an  abortion,  why  would  they  hesitate 
to  murder  an  innocent  victim  in  a  similar  but  much  easier 
manner?  The  medical  profession  knows  that  it  has  its  *  black- 
sheep"  as  do  all  professions,  hence  it  should  throw  its  entire 
weight  against  the  passage  of  any  bill  which  would  facilitate 
the  preying  of  such  black-sheep  upon  unwary  patients  and  the 
opening  of  a  "new  racket"  for  the  unscrupulous.  Many  doctors 
to  whom  moral  arguments  might  mean  little  or  nothing  will 
stop  and  think  when  this  aspect  of  euthanasia  is  presented  to 
them. 
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James  J.  Gleason,  Law  2 

hesteeton  has  neatly  epitomized  one  of  the  more  notable 
quirks  of  Irish  character  by  remarking  that  "all  their 
wars  are  merry  and  all  their  songs  are  sad. ' '  While  in 
the  light  of  its  context  this  might  well  be  taken  to  refer  exclu- 
sively to  a  taste  for  what  one  horrified  English  historian  termed 
disputes  "more  or  less  lethal,"  it  may  equally  well  be  broad- 
ened into  the  assertion  that,  however  sad  the  Irishman  be  in 
times  of  inactivity,  his  outlook  is  singularly  buoyant  up  and 
down  the  whole  scale  of  conflict.  Life  being  what  it  is  then, 
there  is  much  to  raise  his  spirits.  And  when  one  is  on  the  look- 
out for  strife,  various,  ineluctable,  and  unending — all  roads  lead 
to  the  law  courts  of  any  State. 

It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  Irish  have  been  an  overly 
litigious  race.  Certainly  the  violence  of  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence and  the  correspondingly  violent  attempts  at  its  sup- 
pression so  wrought  upon  the  English  administration  that  the 
Irish  might  well  have  steered  clear  of  their  criminal  courts  as 
they  would  of  the  devil.  And  by  every  indication  they  did.  But 
from  the  factor  mentioned  we  do  have  one  fortunate  result : 
their  civil  litigation  was  full  of  a  wit  and  honor  that  are  hard 
to  equal. 

One  will  readily  admit  that  a  law  suit  is  a  serious  business; 
and  it  may  reasonably  be  urged  that  fun — always  welcome 
under  circumstances  more  apt — does  little  to  preserve  the  dig- 
nity which  a  court  of  law  strives  to  maintain.  But  when  the 
humor  grows  out  of  a  case  as  it  stands,  or  when  it  flashes  up 
spontaneously  in  the  course  of  the  argument,  it  is  ordained,  one 
may  trust,  to  bring  needed  relief  to  minds  parched  by  a  somber 
monotony.  One  may  go  further  and  say  that  it  is,  more  often 
than  not,  the  best  reinforcement  of  argument.    It  no  more  fol- 
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lows  that  because  a  concept  is  serious  it  must  be  expressed  in 
serious  language  than  it  follows  that  because  a  concept  is  com- 
plicated it  must  be  expressed  in  pollysyllables.  Every  good 
teacher  and  speaker  is  aware  of  this.  And  even  in  a  court  of 
law  humor  may  be  more  than  a  pleasant  diversion.  It  may  be 
an  effective  resort.  This  thesis,  by  the  way,  is  Chesterton's, 
who  drives  it  home  vigorously  in  the  little  essay  in  which  he 
dissects  Mr.  McCabe.  It  is  a  matter  of  conscience  to  observe 
this  because  Chesterton's  ideas — as  old  Sergeant  Plowden  once 
said  of  his  own  legal  pronouncements — are  "more  often  quoted 
than  acknowledged." 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  there  was  nothing  very  dull  or  monoto- 
nous about  Ireland's  law  practice  in  the  old  days — not  at  least 
if  we  may  rely  upon  the  memoirs  of  her  barristers.  Such  mat- 
ters are  always  good  reading;  but  the  law  of  the  Gael  was 
unique.  Humor  high  and  low,  from  broad  comedy  to  the  refine- 
ment of  wit,  all  found  a  happy  home  in  the  courts  where  the 
Irish  sued  and  gathered. 

For  one  thing,  the  native  mind  delighted  in,  and  was  delight- 
fully adapted  to,  the  old  Common  Law  pleading.  It  was  a  tricky, 
exact,  and  delicate  affair.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  was  not 
serviceable  and  direct.  It  was  a  flawlessly  rational  mechanism, 
designed  to  elicit  and  to  fix  as  the  issue  upon  which  proof  would 
be  received  the  very  point  d'appui  of  the  controversy  before  the 
court.  But  the  very  logic  of  the  system  was  its  own  besetting 
fault.  Just  as  the  syllogism,  the  very  anatomy  of  logic,  can 
become  intellectual  sleight-of-hand  at  the  will  of  a  clever  sophist, 
so  the  Common  Law  pleading  in  the  hands  of  your  skilled 
Dublin  practitioner  could  be  made  to  turn  marvelous  cartwheels. 
And  all  too  often  it  was.  These  jurisprudential  gyrations  were 
the  joy  not  only  of  the  Irish  bench  and  bar,  but  of  the  country- 
side as  well.  There  was  a  fine  appreciation  both  popular  and 
professional  of  a  good  argument,  a  smooth  quip,  or  a  nice  bit  of 
pleading.    These  received  their  just  and  appropriate  due,  were 
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regarded  as  the  rich  blossom  of  the  very  flower  of  the  arts.  A 
celebrated  case  would  be  the  talk  of  the  district,  yielding  no 
place  to  steeplechase  or  politics.  And  the  interest  did  not  stop 
short  at  casual  inquiry  and  gossipy  knowledge.  At  Irish  hearths 
and  Irish  inns  the  case  would  be  threshed  out  with  a  thorough- 
ness and  discernment  that  might  amaze  the  participant  lawyers 
themselves.  Then,  when  it  was  all  over,  a  sort  of  higher  justice 
was  meted  out.  The  successful  barrister  became,  at  least  for 
the  moment,  the  hero  of  the  locality.  All  the  good  spots  in  the 
trout  streams  were  pointed  out  to  him  and  at  his  behest  the  ale 
flowed  freely.  His  opponent,  had  he  lost  with  soundness  and 
verve,  received  a  gracious  condolence.  But  woe  to  the  one  who 
had  blundered !  There  awaited  him  until  time  of  future  redemp- 
tion the  lash  of  a  keen  and  condign  popular  judgment. 

Out  of  this  situation  arose  some  wondrous  phenomena.  Not 
the  least  was  a  certain  Miss  Anthony,  the  memorable  "lady 
litigant, ' '  an  almost  legendary  figure  in  the  annals  of  Irish  law. 
She  was  real  enough,  as  the  records  will  testify,  but  she  is 
legendary  in  the  sense  that  Irish  lawyers  would  rather  hear  the 
Pooka  pawing  outside  than  hear  her  ghostly  tread  upon  their 
doorstep.  So  far  as  anyone  knows  she  had  no  formal  legal 
training  whatever,  outside  of  a  suspected  diabolical  tutelage; 
but  she  knew  enough  of  the  devious  turns  of  the  law  common 
and  statutory  to  confound  a  dozen  lawyers.  Litigation  was  the 
work  of  her  life,  and  before  she  was  finished  she  had  just  about 
put  Irish  bench,  bar,  and  business  on  the  run.  Here  is  an  exam- 
ple of  her  exploits,  related  by  the  last  of  the  King's  Sergeants, 
the  eminent  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan,  in  his  memoirs. 

At  Mount  Melleray,  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  historic 
religious  centers  in  Ireland,  retreats  were  regularly  given  which 
were  attended  by  the  laity  from  all  over  the  country.  This  Miss 
Anthony,  at  the  end  of  one  of  them,  pretending  to  be  a  departing 
retreatant,  approached  the  kindly  abbott,  Father  Paul ;  told  him 
she  was  temporarily  in  need  of  money  to  get  home ;  asked  him 
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for  the  loan  of  a  pound  or  so;  and  informed  him  that  her  ser- 
vant had  just  driven  in  a  number  of  sheep,  of  value  far  exceed- 
ing the  loan,  which  she  would  like  to  leave  with  him  as  security. 
Father  Paul,  to  accommodate  her,  lent  her  the  money,  took  the 
sheep,  and  gave  her  a  receipt  therefor.  What  was  his  amaze- 
ment in  a  day  or  so  to  be  served  with  a  writ,  under  an  old  and 
hitherto  forgotten  statute,  which  provided  a  penalty  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  "for  that  he,  not  being  a  licensed  pawn-broker, 
did  take  a  chattel  in  pledge"!  Mr.  Sullivan  mentions  that  this 
was  one  of  the  few  known  instances  where  the  lady's  ingenuity 
overreached  itself.  She  had  slipped  up  in  failing  to  plead  as 
required  a  notice  of  the  action;  the  quick-witted  defense  attor- 
ney riddled  her  with  a  demurrer ;  and  before  she  could  get  back 
into  court  with  a  new  declaration  the  time  for  recovery  under 
the  statute  had  elapsed  and  she  was,  to  the  trembling  delectation 
of  the  bar  of  Ireland,  utterly  without  redress. 

This  remarkable  woman  made  tort  law  dazzling  to  behold. 
She  knew  to  a  minim  her  rights  as  a  ticketless  passenger  against 
the  agents  of  a  tram  company  or  railroad.  She  would  board  a 
train;  announce  to  the  astounded  conductor  that  she  intended  to 
ride  free;  let  there  be  the  slightest  unnecessary  roughness  or 
detention — and  what  constituted  these  the  demoniac  Portia 
understood  better  than  any  solicitor  in  Ireland — and  the  rail- 
road company  would  pay  monstrously  in  judgments  for  false 
imprisonment  or  assault  and  battery.  Or  let  us  suppose,  just 
for  the  sake  of  variety,  that  the  exasperated  conductor  in  the 
course  of  the  transaction  confided  to  other  passengers  in  reck- 
less terms  his  opinion  of  one  who  would  try  to  play  so  scurvy  a 
trick  as  that.  His  manager  would  be  the  recipient  of  a  writ  of 
slander  over  which  he  would  worry  for  many  a  day.  It  is  a 
recorded  fact  that  after  a  time  Miss  Anthony  was  permitted  to 
ride  free  upon  any  train,  bus,  or  streetcar  in  Ireland;  con- 
ductors were  specifically  instructed  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
her ;  and  this  incredible  license  was  hers  to  her  dying  day ! 
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Nor  did  it  end  here.  The  bar  itself  was  made  on  at  least  one 
occasion  the  victim  of  her  profitable  deviltry.  She  had  a  writ  of 
libel  served  on  a  young  and  guileless  barrister  who  had  never 
seen  her,  written  or  spoken  to  her,  or  heard  of  her.  He  looked 
at  the  summons;  didn't  know  what  the  whole  thing  was  about; 
was  thoughtless  enough  to  consider  the  matter  a  joke  of  some 
kind;  and  tossed  the  writ  into  the  nearest  waste-basket.  Miss 
Anthony  thereupon  took  a  default  judgment  for  one  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  poor  young  man  spent  many  an  embittered 
month  paying  the  tribute  thus  arrogantly  levied. 

Irish  newspapers — which  shared  with  Parisian  journals  a 
luxurious  habit  of  clarion-voiced  outspokenness — were  as  lambs 
to  be  led  to  the  slaughter.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  her  prowess  in 
this  regard  reached  such  proportions  that  when  she  had  hanged 
herself — for  to  this  melancholy  end  did  she  come — no  newspaper 
in  Ireland  would  print  the  fact  of  her  demise,  lest  she  should, 
dead  or  alive,  rise  up  and  nail  them  with  a  libel  action!  As  a 
result  no  one  knew  at  the  time  that  she  had  passed  away;  the 
good  news  had  to  get  around  cautiously  by  word  of  mouth ;  and 
nobody  could  be  sure  of  it  even  then  until  the  marked  subsidence 
of  Irish  litigation  over  a  period  of  months  became  conclusive 
evidence  that  Miss  Anthony  was  no  more. 

Now  I  am  well  aware  that  even  a  trustful  reader  may  be  in- 
clined to  doubt  the  exploits,  or  the  very  existence,  of  this  re- 
doubtable woman.  In  that  event  I  can  only  refer  him  to  the 
reminiscences  of  Mr.  Sullivan  and  Majoribanks'  biography  of 
Sir  Edward  Carson  wherein  the  story  is  hauntedly,  but  none 
the  less  convincingly,  set  forth. 

An  interesting  story  is  told  of  a  situation  which  prevailed  in 
a  court  at  Rathkeale.  Every  time  the  court  sat  there  were  in 
attendance  two  lunatics,  one  harmless,  the  other  apparently  so. 
As  regularly  as  the  judge  entered,  rain  or  shine,  one  of  these 
balmy  enthusiasts  would  arise  and  respectfully  request  per- 
mission of  the  court  to  keep  his  hat  on,  giving  as  the  reason 
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that  he  had  no  skull  and  that  if  he  didn't  keep  his  hat  on  his 
brains  would  catch  cold.  This  extraordinary  petition,  coming 
as  it  did  once  daily,  tended  to  disrupt  the  proceedings,  so  the 
judge,  out  of  the  kindness  of  his  heart  and  to  save  time,  had  the 
license  inserted  in  the  bailiff's  announcement.  Consequently 
whenever  court  began  in  Rathkeale  it  was  opened  with  the  fol- 
lowing proclamation: 

1 1  Hear  ye  all  manner  of  persons  that  this  court  is  now  open 
and  any  desirous  of  transacting  business  herein  come  forward 
and  you  shall  be  heard,  and  Mr.  Jones  may  keep  his  hat  on,  God 
Save  the  King !" 

This  went  on  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned  until  of  a  morning 
one  of  the  lunatics  interrupted  the  business  of  the  court  by  com- 
plaining formally  that  the  other  lunatic  had,  the  night  before, 
beaten  him  wellnigh  into  insensibility  with  a  billiard  cue.  The 
long-suffering  judge  exploded  completely.  "I  wish  he  had  killed 
you,"  the  court  shouted.  "Then  you'd  be  dead,  and  he'd  be 
hanged ;  and  I  'd  be  rid  of  both  of  you ! ' ' 

One  very  popular  story  is  attributed  by  Majoribanks  to  Sir 
Edward  Carson,  when  the  latter  as  a  young  lawyer  was  prac- 
ticing in  Irish  courts.  Carson,  by  far  the  deadliest  cross- 
examiner  English  law  has  ever  seen,  found  as  a  witness  oppos- 
ing him  the  local  tippler,  and  decided  forthwith  to  impeach  this 
worthy  on  the  ground  of  misconduct. 

"Are  you  a  teetotaller?"  asked  Carson. 

"No,  I'm  not!"  snapped  the  witness. 

"Are  you  a  moderate  drinker?"  Carson  inquired.  No  answer 
from  the  witness,  vaguely  discomfited  by  the  narrowing-down 
process. 

"Should  I  be  right  if  I  called  you  a  heavy  drinker?"  purred 
the  cross-examiner. 

"That's  my  business!"  from  the  harried  one. 
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Then   very   gently    Carson   asked:     "Have    you    any    other 

business  ?" 

On  another  occasion,  however,  the  barrister  did  not  come  out 
so  well.  It  was  an  action  for  goods  sold  and  delivered  at  a  fair, 
and  the  buyer  pleaded  payment.  Carson  on  cross-examination 
asked  the  defendant :  i '  Have  you  got  a  receipt  for  the  money  ? ' ' 
Paddy  in  grand  disdain  turned  to  the  judge  and  said:  "Your 
honour,  I  wonder  if  that  man  was  ever  in  a  fair,  and  did  he  ever 
sell  cattle !" 

There  is  smooth  urbanity  in  still  another  anecdote  of  the 
courts.  The  beloved  and  scholarly  Lord  Baron  Palles  was 
sitting  with  two  associate  justices  in  a  very  important  civil  suit. 
The  attorney  for  the  plaintiff  had  on  this  particular  morning 
begun  his  argument  and  was  in  the  middle  of  it  when  court  was 
adjourned  for  the  noontime.  One  of  the  associa/te  justices, 
Barry,  a  man  of  unfailing  good  nature  and  erratic  brilliance, 
had  an  unfortunate  addiction  to  intoxicating  liquors  and  was 
in  the  habit,  whenever  opportunity  offered,  of  repairing  to  the 
nearest  tavern  and  there  fortifying  himself  against  the  rigors 
of  a  judicial  afternoon  with  all  manner  of  stimulants.  On  this 
particular  day,  when  the  court  re-convened,  he  was  nowhere  to 
be  found.  They  all  sat  twiddling  their  thumbs  for  a  while,  and 
then  the  old  Chief  Baron,  with  perhaps  just  a  droop  of  the  eye- 
lid, leaned  over  and  addressed  the  plaintiff's  attorney.  "While 
we  are  waiting  for  our  brother  Barry,' '  he  said,  "Mr.  Dyer, 
couldn't  you  just  go  on  with  the  irrelevant  portions  of  your 
argument?"  "Why  certainly,  My  Lord,"  replied  Dyer,  and 
proceeded  magnificently ! 

An  acrid  old  local  judge  once  made  contribution  to  our  lore  in 
the  following  way.  One  of  the  barristers  was  explaining  to  the 
judge  his  client's  profession.  "He  is,"  the  attorney  candidly 
observed,  "a  mountebank."  "Then  what  is  he  doing  here?" 
snarled  the  dour  Bhadamanthus  on  the  bench,  "there  are  no 
vacancies  in  this  court ! ' ' 
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Cross-examination — as  one  may  imagine — was  no  easy  mat- 
ter in  Irish  courts  for  it  involved  pinning  down  minds  of  infinite 
complexity  and  sifting  statements  of  an  incredibly  misleading 
exactness.  For  instance,  when  the  validity  of  an  attesting  sig- 
nature to  a  will  was  being  established,  it  was  argued  by  the 
opponent  that  the  signature  had  not  been  affixed  to  the  document 
until  after  the  testatrix  was  dead.  The  proponent  then  swore  in 
^ve  witnesses,  who  all  testified  that  "at  any  rate  she  had  life  in 
her. ' '  This  turned  out  later  to  be  the  literal  truth  because  they 
had  put  a  live  fly  into  the  dead  woman's  mouth! 

Again,  a  witness  was  being  cross-examined  as  to  his  experi- 
ence in  the  music-hall  business. 

Question :  ' '  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  music-hall  busi- 
ness f" 

Answer :   ' '  Theaters  and  music-halls,  twenty-one  years. ' 9 

Question:  "How  long  have  you  been  in  the  music-hall 
business  f  " 

Answer :  ' '  Seven  months ! ' ' 

Here  perhaps  we  may  leave  them.  There  was  humor  in  their 
courts  and  for  that  reason  probably  there  was  better  law  than 
might  othrwise  have  been.  Because  where  a  sense  of  humor 
exists  there  must  co-exist  the  naturalness  and  humanity  of 
which  humor  is  the  hallmark.  There  actualities  will  be  faced 
and  needs  tolerantly  dealt  with.  Indeed,  most  of  all  among 
lawyers,  humor  is  a  blessed  thing! 


IN  THE  BLOOD 

Tom  Leddy,  U.  C.  Special 

The  shortest  way  to  a  man's  heart,  so  generations  of 
brides  have  been  told,  is  through  his  stomach;  but  there 
is  no  royal  road  into  the  affections  of  a  dog. 

Roxy,  at  the  age  of  ten  months,  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  a 
human  dwelling  nor  known  human  intimacy.  Mr.  McMurray 
was  kind,  of  course,  even  assiduous  for  her  comfort  and  well- 
being,  but  a  professional  breeder  with  half  a  hundred  dogs  in 
his  kennels  cannot  make  friends  with  every  Scottish  terrier 
puppy  he  has  for  sale. 

Thus  it  was  that  when  Rodney  came  into  her  life  Roxy  did 
not  at  once  recognize  the  proffer  of  comradeship.  To  be  sure, 
his  fingers  had  a  practiced  cunning  as  they  stroked  behind  her 
ears,  and  a  crooning  note  in  his  voice  did  something  inside  of 
her.  Nevertheless  she  maintained  her  dignity,  ears  and  tail 
rigidly  erect. 

"She  doesn't  seem  to  have  such  a  lot  of  pep,"  Rodney  com- 
mented. 

"You've  never  owned  a  Scottie?"  Mr.  McMurray  asked. 

' '  The  dog  I  just  lost  was  a  smooth  fox  terrier.  I  had  a  cocker 
a  number  of  years  ago." 

"But  you've  never  owned  a  Scottie."  This  time  it  wasn't  a 
question.  "A  Scottie  doesn't  blurt  out  everything  he  thinks. 
He  looks  you  over,  and  if  he  doesn't  think  you  amount  to  much 
— he  probably  won't  at  first — he  ignores  you.  If  you're  one  of 
the  favored  few  he  may  wag  his  tail  a  fraction  of  an  inch. ' ' 

At  this  moment  there  was  an  almost  imperceptible  quiver  of 
Roxy 's  upright  tail. 

Mr.  McMurray  laughed.  "You're  one  in  a  hundred,"  he 
declared. 


no 
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By  that  twitch  of  her  tail  Brigadier's  Roxana,  daughter  of 
Champion  Heather  Brigadier,  won  for  herself  a  new  home. 
Rodney  was  spending  more  money  than  he  could  afford,  but  if 
Roxy  wanted  him  for  her  master,  he  certainly  wanted  Roxy  for 
his  dog.  Roxy  didn't  know  just  what  to  make  of  the  ride  in  the 
car;  simply  because  this  was  a  new  experience,  she  was  dis- 
trustful of  it.  The  green  hedged  yard  where  they  stopped 
looked  interesting,  but  the  man  discouraged  investigations,  and 
they  went  into  the  house.  Here  Roxy  entered  a  new  and  dis- 
quieting world.  She  was  disturbed  by  the  squashy  rug  under- 
foot and  alarmed  by  the  slippery  floor  which  bordered  it.  A 
golden-haired  lady,  shockingly  lacking  in  reserve,  flung  herself 
on  Roxy's  neck. 

' '  Oh,  you  adorable !  I  'm  so  glad  you  bought  her,  dear.  She  '11 
be  ideal  for  Junior. ' ' 

Roxy  disengaged  herself  from  the  embrace  to  give  her  atten- 
tion to  a  phenomenon  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  There  a  gruff 
masculine  voice  was  issuing  from  a  box.  Roxy  approached, 
twisting  her  head  from  side  to  side,  trying  to  puzzle  it  out.  The 
voice  was  punctuated  by  a  woman's  scream,  and  Roxy  gave  one 
short  bark,  bracing  herself  for  battle  and  growling  deeply  in 
her  throat. 

"Gracious,  isn't  she  fierce?" 

"No  one  will  bother  Junior  while  she's  around."  Rodney 
laughed  and  switched  off  the  radio.  "It's  all  right,  old  girl. 
Nothing  to  get  excited  about. ' ' 

Roxy  didn't  understand  the  words,  but  the  laugh  she  inter- 
preted as  a  reproof;  her  tail  sagged  dispiritedly.  The  next 
moment  she  was  again  alert  as  Junior  staggered  into  the  room, 
bearing  a  potato  masher  which  Beth  had  left  near  the  edge  of 
the  kitchen  table. 

1 '  Gog,  gog,  gog,  gog ! ' '  screamed  Junior,  charging. 

Roxy  waited,  head  up,  hoping  the  young  one  wanted  to  make 
friends. 
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"Gog,  gog,"  reiterated  Junior,  and  brought  down  the  potato 
masher  on  Roxy's  head. 

Rodney  followed  Roxy  into  the  back  bedroom,  found  her  in 
the  dark  behind  the  chest  of  drawers,  and  soothed  her  with  hand 
and  voice.  Then  they  all  went  into  the  kitchen;  Junior  was 
made  a  prisoner  in  his  high  chair,  and  Eodney,  in  his  well- 
intentioned  way,  set  about  making  Roxy  feel  at  home.  He 
swung  a  towel  under  her  nose,  tempting  her  to  a  tussle.  Only 
her  eyes  moved. 

"Come  on,  old  lady,"  Rodney  coaxed.  "Let's  get  ac- 
quainted. ' '  He  flicked  her  bewhiskered  muzzle  lightly  with  the 
towel,  and  Roxy  moved  sedately  aside. 

"I  don't  think  she  wants  to  play,  dear,"  Beth  said. 

"She's  still  a  little  shy.  She'll  be  all  right  as  soon  as  she 
decides  that  this  is  her  home  and  we're  her  people." 

"Well,  I  don't  think  you're  helping  matters,  teasing  her  with 
that  towel." 

"Teasing  her?  Oh,  all  right."  He  tossed  the  towel  aside  and 
dropped  to  his  knees.  "Listen  here,  Roxy,  old  dear,  your  educa- 
tion has  been  rather  neglected,  but  we  're  going  to  get  busy  on  it 
right  now.    Do  you  know  how  to  shake  hands?    Shake  hands!" 

Roxy  perceived  that  something  was  expected  of  her,  and  she 
tilted  her  head  in  polite  inquiry. 

"Isn't  that  too  cute,  the  way  she  twists  her  head?" 

Roxy  raised  her  eyes  to  the  woman,  and  Rodney's  voice  was 
impatient.  "Don't  interrupt,  dear.  We're  having  a  lesson." 
Then  to  Roxy,  "Shake  hands!"  He  grasped  a  forepaw  briefly, 
and  patted  her  head. 

The  next  time  Roxy  shifted  her  weight  and  her  paw  rested 
lightly  in  his  hand. 

"You're  coming  along,  girlie.     Once  more — shake  hands." 
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' '  Of  all  the  damn  f olishness, ' '  Roxy  said  as  plainly  as  a  dog 
could,  but  she  raised  a  paw  from  the  floor  as  he  reached  for  it. 

"Say,  that's  something!  Did  you  see  that,  Beth?  Boy,  she's 
plenty  smart.  I  never  had  a  dog  learn  that  fast  before.  All 
right,  lady,  before  you  forget.    Shake  hands. ' ' 

Roxy  was  motionless.  She  was  not  only  bored,  but  she  was 
wondering  whether  ladies  were  ever  fed  in  this  strange  place. 

"Roxy!    Shake  hands!" 

"Don't  be  cross  with  her,  dear." 

i  l  She  knows  exactly  what  I  want.  If  anything  gets  in  my  hair 
it's  a  dog  that  won't  mind."  He  gripped  Roxy's  muzzle. 
"Listen,  girl,  when  I  say  'Hop,'  I  don't  mean  ' Hesitate'." 

Roxy  tried  to  free  herself.    "No,  you  don't!    Shake  hands!" 

At  that  moment,  Junior,  leaning  perilously  from  his  high 
chair,  closed  his  fingers  on  the  rim  of  a  glass  mixing  bowl  on  the 
table  and  crashed  it  to  the  floor.  Roxy  wrenched  herself  away. 
Her  ears  flat  to  her  head,  her  paws  raking  frantically  at  the 
waxed  linoleum,  she  scuttled  under  the  gas  range. 

Mike  and  Loretta  dropped  in  that  evening  for  a  few  hands  of 
bridge.  Of  course,  Rodney,  as  quickly  as  he  could,  turned  the 
conversation  to  dogs. 

When  after  repeated  turnings  and  sniffings  Roxy  had  lain 
down  upon  the  pillow,  she  had  given  herself  to  yearning  pictures 
of  her  wired  enclosure  and  straw  bottomed  crate  at  Mr.  Mc- 
Murray's,  of  Rory  and  of  their  rough  rompings  together.  She 
even  had  pined  for  the  melancholy  beagles  in  the  run  next  to  her 
own.  Asleep,  her  dreams  were  filled  with  vague  instinctive 
alarms  and  hereditary  scents  of  danger.  Rodney's  footsteps 
roused  her,  and  without  quite  realizing  where  she  was  she 
vented  a  deep  growl. 

"Here,  here.    Don't  you  know  who  I  am?" 
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Eoxy  winced  at  the  curt  words  and  followed  the  man  into  the 
living  room,  looking  as  dejected  as  she  felt. 

" She's  not  so  lively  tonight,"  Eodney  told  his  guests.  "I 
imagine  she  misses  the  other  dogs  in  the  kennel,  but  as  a  usual 
thing  she's  got  more  pep  than  a  barrel  of  monkeys,  and  she's 
one  of  the  best  Scotties  in  town. ' ' 

"Sure,  sure,"  Mike  assented.  "I've  never  seen  a  man  whose 
dog  wasn't  the  best  in  the  world." 

"Say,  let  me  tell  you  something.  This  dog  has  a  pedigree 
like  the  king  of  Siam. ' ' 

"Well,  what  were  you  spending  your  money  for,  a  dog  or  a 
pretty  piece  of  paper?" 

"I  got  both.  If  you  know  anything  at  all  about  Scotties,  get 
an  eyeful  of  this. ' ' 

His  hand  under  her  throat,  he  tried  to  pose  Eoxy  as  Mr.  Mc- 
Murray  had  done  upon  the  training  bench.  Though  he  snapped 
his  fingers  coaxingly  she  refused  to  prick  up  her  ears.  Her 
tail,  the  moment  he  released  it,  drooped. 

"Look  at  that  skull,"  Eodney  said  valiantly.  "See  how  nar- 
row it  is.    Look  at  her  back,  straight  as  a  plumb  line. ' ' 

"Humph,"  Mike  grunted  with  the  heartlessness  of  an  old  and 
dear  friend,  ' '  she  looks  like  a  mutt  to  me. ' ' 

Though  Eodney  despised  Mike's  opinion,  the  words  rankled. 
The  next  day  he  took  Eoxy  for  a  walk  in  the  park.  ' '  She 's  got 
to  become  used  to  the  leash,"  he  explained  to  Beth.  "We  don't 
want  to  have  her  drooping  like  a  wilted  lettuce  whenever  we 
take  her  out."  Presently  the  two  left  the  path  and  wandered 
through  a  wooden  ravine.  Even  to  Eodney 's  blunted  senses  the 
place  was  heavy  with  the  smells  of  vegetation.  Eoxy  was  as 
keenly  alert  as  Eodney  could  wish.  She  strained  ahead  at  the 
leash,  exploring  minutae  which  escaped  the  man's  notice.  He 
stooped  and  unsnapped  the  thong  from  her  collar. 
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"Go  ahead  and  enjoy  yourself,  old  girl.  I  guess  all  you  needed 
to  liven  you  up  was  to  get  out  and  see  things. ' ' 

He  leaned  against  a  tree  and  lighted  his  pipe,  watching  her  as 
she  frisked  about.  She  really  was  a  beauty.  He  resolved  to 
enter  her  in  the  next  dog  show.  Her  chances  should  be  good 
for  a  blue  ribbon  in  the  novice  class.  A  squirrel  streaked  across 
the  ground,  and  Eoxy  was  off  in  pursuit. 

"Boxy!  Come  back  here!"  She  was  leaping  about  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree,  answering  in  kind  the  curses  from  the  squirrel 
above. 

Eodney  whistled  and  started  after  her.  "Roxy!  Do  you 
hear  me  1  Come  here ! ' '  He  was  almost  upon  her  before  she 
left  the  squirrel  and  trotted  toward  him.  "Didn't  you  hear 
me!"  he  chided.  "Now  get  this  straight.  You're  going  to 
learn  to  do  as  you're  told." 

He  cut  at  her  lightly  with  the  leash  and  at  once  saw  his  mis- 
take. He  wanted  to  accustom  her  to  the  leash,  and  he  was  teach- 
ing her  to  hate  it  by  using  it  as  a  whip.  Angered  at  his  own 
stupidity,  he  fixed  the  snap  to  the  collar  with  a  jerk. 

Rodney  did  not  notice  the  slight  breeze  which  at  that  moment 
poured  through  the  glen,  but  that  breeze  brought  to  Roxy  news 
of  the  grizzly  bear  shambling  about  in  his  concrete  den  at  the 
other  end  of  the  park. 

For  an  instant,  so  far  as  her  head  went,  Roxy  looked  the 
daughter  of  a  champion  as  she  strained  forward,  savoring  the 
air.  But  the  picture  was  not  perfect ;  her  tail  was  down.  Indeed, 
as  Rodney  observed  with  sinking  heart,  it  was  between  her  legs. 
Another  moment  and  she  groveled  at  the  man's  feet,  whim- 
pering. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter?"  He  was  puzzled.  "I  didn't  hit 
you  hard." 

She  only  whined,  shivered  with  fright,  and,  in  an  abrupt  gust, 
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Bodney  was  angry.     So  that  was  it;  she  was  timid.     She  was 
yellow.    Mike  was  right ;  she  was  a  mutt. 

He  plodded  homeward.  Boxy  at  the  end  of  the  slack  leash 
plodded  after.    They  looked  a  sorry  pair. 

The  succeeding  weeks  were  miserable  ones  for  Roxy.  Eodney 
almost  ignored  her.  Beth  fed  her  and  was  kind,  but  the  woman 
had  no  deep  love  for  animals,  and  Eoxy  sensed  the  barrier  be- 
tween them.  Eoxy  distrusted  and  avoided  Junior.  She  found  a 
corner  for  herself  in  the  vestibule  leading  to  the  basement  door, 
and  there  she  spent  her  days  and  her  nights,  coming  apatheti- 
cally when  called,  moving  meekly  aside  when  someone  wished  to 
go  downstairs.  The  weeks  slipped  into  months,  an  unbroken 
level  of  monotony.  Eoxy,  eating  as  much  as  she  wished,  exer- 
cising not  at  all,  grew  fat;  with  the  fat  came  laziness.  Never 
now  was  seen  that  quick,  questioning  tilt  of  her  head.  Her  un- 
groomed  coat  was  shaggy;  the  hair  on  her  neck,  unstripped, 
grew  long  and  obscured  the  superb  lines  of  her  head. 

Winter  came  and  ran  its  weary  length  into  spring.  Things 
came  alive,  and  every  breeze  was  laden  with  scents  of  adven- 
ture.   Eoxy  didn't  care. 

Eodney  came  home  one  afternoon  and  sat  down  with  the 
paper.  "By  George,  Beth,"  he  said,  "they're  holding  the  dog 
show  next  month.  I'd  thought  of  entering  Eoxy,  but  I  don't 
know.  Somehow,  she's  matured  away  from  type;  she's  not 
nearly  as  good  looking  as  she  was  when  we  got  her. ' ' 

He  whistled  and  Eoxy  trotted  listlessly  into  the  room.  "I 
don't  know  what's  happened  to  her,"  he  said  after  a  critical 
appraisal.  "Maybe  if  I  brushed  out  her  coat  she'd  look  more 
like  a  Scottie." 

They  went  to  the  back  porch  and  Eodney  set  to  work.  Pres- 
ently he  paused  to  regard  the  dog  with  a  worried  frown. 

"Look  here,  Beth."  He  indicated  a  bald  spot  behind  Eoxy's 
shoulder.    On  it  were  clusters  of  tiny  red  scabs. 
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"What  is  it?" 

"I  don't  know.    It  might  be  mange." 

"Mange?" 

"Gosh,  we've  got  to  get  busy  on  this.  I'm  taking  her  right 
down  to  the  veterinarian.  I  know  a  fellow  that  had  to  chloro- 
form a  dog  because  it  had  mange." 

Driving  homeward  Rodney  was  no  longer  worried ;  rather  he 
was  ashamed.  The  veterinarian  had  offered  several  well- 
intentioned  but  rather  pointed  suggestions  on  the  proper  care 
of  a  dog.  He  looked  at  Eoxy  in  the  seat  beside  him.  "I'm 
afraid,  old  lady,  I  've  been  pretty  much  of  a  flop  as  a  master. ' ' 

Roxy,  with  the  unfailing  telepathy  of  dogs,  understood  the 
situation.  She  placed  her  forepaws  on  Rodney's  shoulder  and 
kissed  him  on  the  ear. 

"It's  all  right,"  Rodney  told  Beth  a  little  later.  "It's  not 
mange ;  just  too  much  starch  in  her  diet  and  not  enough  exer- 
cise.   It 's  my  fault. ' ' 

"What  of  the  show?" 

■ '  Heck  with  the  show !  I  'm  more  interested  in  getting  Roxy 
into  shape.    We  're  going  for  a  run  right  now. ' ' 

For  the  first  time  in  months,  Roxy  almost  frisked  as  Rodney 
stopped  the  car  in  the  park  and  opened  the  door  for  her  to  jump 
out.  They  went  again  into  the  wooded  glen  they  had  visited 
months  before.  Kneeling  to  unsnap  the  leash  from  her  collar, 
Rodney  paused  to  stroke  Roxy 's  ears.  "  It 's  not  your  fault,  gal, 
that  you  were  born  timid.  We  can't  help  what's  in  our  blood. 
Now,  run  along  and  have  a  good  time." 

This  time  Rodney  noticed  the  breeze  that  swept  into  the  glen, 
from  a  different  direction  than  before.  Roxy  jerked  to  atten- 
tion. She  growled,  her  nostrils  quivering,  then  tore  across  the 
ravine  and  up  the  far  side.  "Squirrel,"  Rodney  smiled  to  him- 
self as  he  followed. 
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From  the  crest  of  the  hill,  Roxy  was  not  in  sight,  but  Eodney 
heard  her  barking,  and  near  the  animal  dens  he  saw  a  knot  of 
people.  Pushing  through,  he  found  Roxy  in  front  of  the  lion's 
cage,  leaping  into  the  air,  joyously  daring  the  beast  to  come  out 
and  get  what  was  coming  to  him. 

"Is  that  your  dog?"  a  man  asked  covetously,  as  Rodney 
snapped  the  leash  on  the  collar.  ' '  She  's  sure  got  plenty  spunk, 
ain't  she?" 

Back  in  their  ravine,  Rodney  glanced  about  to  make  sure  they 
were  not  observed,  then  lifted  his  hat  and  swept  Roxy  a 
low  bow. 

"Lady,"  he  said,  "I  wish  to  apologize  for  having  doubted  the 
quality  of  your  courage. ' ' 

The  man,  of  course,  was  as  dense  as  ever.  The  bear,  so  Roxy's 
thousands  of  ancestors  had  clamored,  was  a  flat-footed  mon- 
ster, cuffing  and  crushing  canines  to  death.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  lion,  which  these  ancestors  had  never  known,  was  to  Roxy's 
nose  only  a  cat  to  be  chevied  and  worried. 


A  MODERN  CHARLES  LAMB 

SOKEN   MUNKHOF,   GkADUATE   SCHOOL 

ompakison  of  a  dead  author  with  a  living  author  is  always 
a  ticklish  business  because  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
common  denominator.  The  sympathy  of  the  reviewer 
tends  to  be  definitely  with  either  the  writers  of  the  past  or  with 
the  moderns  according  to  his  attitude  of  mind.  A  comparison 
of  Charles  Lamb  with  a  modern  essayist  is,  however,  made 
simple  by  Lamb's  complete  modernity.  Aside  from  his  mod- 
ernity, Lamb's  distinguishing  feature  to  present-day  readers 
lies  in  the  delicious  informality  of  his  essays  which  forms  the 
chief  link  with  Agnes  Eepplier,  our  greatest  woman  essayist. 

Before  going  into  a  comparison  between  the  two  writers,  it 
might  be  best  to  substantiate  the  claims  we  have  made  as  to 
Lamb's  modernity.  True,  in  thus  classifying  the  great  and 
gentle  Lamb,  we  run  the  risk  of  offending  many  of  his  devoted 
followers.  With  far  too  many  people,  age  is  synonymous  with 
worth  and  "modernity"  is  something  of  a  slur. 

Probably  no  other  English  writer,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Eobert  Browning,  has  inspired  so  fanatic  a  worship  as  has 
Lamb  on  the  part  of  his  devoted  followers.  We  do  not,  of 
course,  have  a  "Lamb  Society"  disease  comparable  to  the 
Browning  societies,  a  matter  in  which  Browning  would  have 
held  Lamb  exceedingly  fortunate. 

Perhaps  the  word  "fanatic"  is  not  quite  the  word  to  describe 
Lamb's  worshipers,  who  after  all  have  a  ground  for  that  wor- 
ship. While  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  contention 
of  Lamb's  followers  that  he  is  the  "most  exquisite  and  delight- 
ful of  writers, ' '  we  still  cannot  set  him  on  a  pillar  of  ivory  and 
crystal  far  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd,  where  only  the  delicate 
colors  of  the  new-born  sun  can  touch  him.  Lamb,  in  spite  of  his 
perfection,  rather,  because  of  it,  is  one  of  "all  of  us." 
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We  claim  Lamb  as  a  modern  for  his  simplicity  and  clearness 
which  is  the  main  trait,  possibly  the  only  general  trait,  of  most 
of  our  modern  writers.  Lamb  adds  to  that  "not-to-be-praised- 
enough"  trait  of  simplicity  a  living  spark  that  is  Lamb  himself 
and  which  makes  for  an  art  that  transcends  the  ordinary  limita- 
tions of  time.  Lamb  puts  a  glow  into  his  work  wihch  we  miss  in 
many  otherwise  good  writers  and  which  would  make  him  a  god- 
send to  a  modern  newspaper  or  magazine  as  a  critic. 

Lamb  will  remain  "the  most  justly  beloved  of  English  writ- 
ers/ '  until  some  such  change  in  the  mechanics  of  the  English 
language  as  dated  Chaucer  dates  Lamb  and  removes  him  to  a 
still  well-loved  place  in  the  annals  perused  only  by  students  of 
English  and  literature. 

The  striking  parallel  between  Lamb  and  Miss  Eepplier  is 
found  not  only  in  style  but  also  in  background.  Neither  belongs 
to  that  class  of  writers  which  makes  writing  an  avocation  rather 
than  a  vocation.  Miss  Eepplier  confesses  that  she  began  writ- 
ing not  so  much  from  any  literary  aspiration  as  from  the  fact 
that  she  had  to  make  a  living,  and  writing  was  the  only  means 
at  hand.  Lamb  might  more  properly  be  listed  as  having  written 
as  an  avocation  since  he  wrote  ' '  on  the  side ' '  while  working  as  a 
clerk.  He  had,  however,  such  a  long  struggle  to  support  his 
aged  father  and  aunt  and  to  care  for  his  sister,  and  his  financial 
status  was  so  precarious  that  we  may  count  his  writing  as  a 
necessary  means  of  livelihood. 

Neither  has  been  very  successful  in  forms  other  than  the 
essay,  Miss  Eepplier  less  than  Lamb.  Lamb  has  given  us  some 
poetry  and  a  small  body  of  criticism  of  rare  insight  in  addition 
to  his  essays,  but  he  failed  miserably  at  writing  plays.  Miss 
Eepplier  first  tried  short  stories  but  soon  dropped  them  for  the 
essay  in  which  she  became  singularly  successful. 

Both  had  a  keen  scholarship  and  used  many  allusions  and 
references  to  other  writers  and  literature  with  Miss  Eepplier 
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perhaps  being  a  little  surer,  especially  in  contemporary  refer- 
ences, although  both  handled  their  allusions  very  deftly. 

Simple,  clear,  forceful  language  distinguishes  both  as  does 
keen  wit  and  a  personal  element  which  they  have  infused  into 
their  work.  For  sheer  enjoyability  of  reading,  Lamb  still  holds 
the  palm  while  Miss  Eepplier  may  claim  the  more  credit  when 
it  comes  to  handling  the  serious  problems  of  her  day. 

As  far  as  the  casual  reader  of  the  essay  is  concerned,  an 
important  point  of  likeness  and  a  sure  claim  on  the  readers' 
interest  is  the  fact  that  both  perfected  the  art  of  leisurely 
writing.  Samuel  McChord  Crothers,  acclaimed  as  one  of  the 
greatest  American  essayists,  has  given  us  a  clear,  telling  defini- 
tion of  leisurely  writing  as  exemplified  by  Miss  Eepplier.  It  is 
a  point  in  wThich  Lamb  was  equally,  if  not  more,  proficient. 

"I  am  inclined  to  think  that  leisure  is  not  a  condition  but  an 
art,"  Crothers  says.  "Some  people  who  have  very  little  to  do 
and  no  great  desire  to  do  it,  are  yet  always  in  a  hurry.  Coming 
duties  cast  their  shadows  before  and  there  is  always  a  sense  of 
being  driven.  Other  people  have  learned  to  protect  themselves. 
There  is  always  a  little  film  of  free  time  around  them,  which 
prevents  undue  friction. 

' '  Some  essayists  have  learned  this  art,  much  to  their  own  and 
their  readers'  advantage.  Though  they  have  only  a  little  space 
at  their  disposal,  they  do  not  allow  it  to  be  crowded.  There  is 
no  rude  jostling  of  ideas.  There  is  time  to  follow  out  any  sug- 
gestion. Among  American  writers,  Agnes  Eepplier  has  this 
un-American  accomplishment.  Her  Points  of  View  are  thor- 
oughly individual.  She  has  time  for  the  little  things  as  well  as 
for  the  great.  She  is  at  her  best  when  she  is  dealing  with  the 
fashions  and  foibles  of  other  generations,  with  a  shrewd  side- 
glance  at  her  own  time. 

"It  is  not  necessary  that  the  writer  should  belong  to  the 
leisure  class  and  have  unlimited  time  at  his  disposal;  but  he 
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must   have  the  power  to   detach  himself  from  the   hurrying 
crowd. ' ' 

We  read  for  many  and  varied  reasons.  We  may  be  seeking 
concrete  knowledge  or  an  ever-elusive  philosophy  of  life  or  that 
"will-o-the-wisp,"  culture.  We  may  seek  romance  or  adven- 
ture, a  life  far  removed  from  our  own  dingy  sphere  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  may  seek  peace  and  repose. 

If  we  seek  the  peace,  the  tranquility  of  "fireside"  literature 
in  a  day  and  age  when  the  fireside  has  been  antedated  by  chro- 
mium furniture  and  when  peace  is  only  the  tormented  prayer  of 
heartsick  and  weary  souls,  we  have  only  to  reach  out  our  hand 
for  one  of  the  volumes  which  contain  that  "surcease  of  sorrow" 
for  which  Poe  so  vainly  sought. 

And  when  we  have  our  volume,  at  the  fireside  if  possible,  with 
perhaps  a  cup  of  tea  at  our  side,  we  are  likely  to  find  as  we 
settle  to  a  sweet,  tranquil  solitude  that  we  hold  a  book  of  essays 
by  either  Lamb  or  Miss  Eepplier. 

That  cup  of  tea  would  be  especially  essential  if  the  volume  we 
open  with  a  sigh  of  content  is  Miss  Eepplier 's  To  Think  of  Tea. 
This  is  truly  a  delightful  book,  and  while  it  may  not  bring  us 
to  regard  tea  with  the  same  respect  and  delight  as  does  the 
author,  it  will  yet  find  a  place  in  our  hearts  as  exquisite  reading. 
It  is  in  this  book,  a  whole  series  of  delightful  essays  on  tea  and 
tea-drinkers,  that  Miss  Eepplier  most  nearly  approaches  Lamb 
for  beauty  and  style.  The  book  gives  us  the  history  of  tea,  and 
that  history  is  really  only  an  excuse  for  many  intimate  views  of 
historical  and  literary  figures — pictures  of  men  like  Dr.  John- 
son, Boswell,  Hazlitt,  Lamb  himself,  and  all  the  others,  so  close 
and  intimate  that  it  makes  them  live,  brings  them  in  fact  to  our 
fireside  where  they  sit  at  ease  to  sip  their  tea  and  chat. 

It  is  a  book  I  sincerely  wish  I  had  read  at  the  time  I  took  my 
survey  course  in  English  literature.  All  of  these  men  were,  I 
remember  ruefully,  rather  dry  and  dusty.     How  much  better  I 
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would  have  understood  them  if  I  could  have  sat  with  them  then 
before  the  fire  and  chatted  with  them  over  innumerable  cups  of 
tea!  Well,  now  that  we  have  chatted  and  drunk  tea  together, 
they  are  real  people,  real  friends,  not  just  a  page  or  a  chapter 
in  a  book. 

The  amount  of  interesting  and  unusual  information  on  litera- 
ture, politics,  and  history  which  slips  into  the  unsuspecting  mind 
during  an  evening  of  effortless  reading  in  this  book  is  really 
surprising.  The  book  abounds  in  references  and  quotations 
which  are  presented  so  naturally  that  it  really  seems  as  though 
the  reader  were  listening  to  Dr.  Johnson  and  Boswell  on  one  of 
their  long  rambles,  or  to  Lamb  confessing  to  Wordsworth  that 
the  "Friendly  Traitress,  Loving  Foe,"  (tobacco)  "has  been  my 
evening  solace  and  my  morning  curse  for  these  five  years." 

Lamb,  Miss  Eepplier  tells  us,  loved  "to  drink  Hyson,  of  mod- 
erately good  quality,  out  of  the  old  blue  china  which  he  bought 
extravagantly  when  he  had  any  money  with  which  to  be  extrava- 
gant. He  admitted  that  he  felt  a  "feminine  partiality"  for  the 
little  azure  tinted  men  and  women  who  "float  about  uncircum- 
scribed  by  any  element  in  that  world  before  perspective — a  Chi- 
nese tea-cup. 

"To  Lamb,  tea-drinking  was  a  diversion,  a  brief  and  bright 
half -hour  in  the  long  day  ...  To  Hazlitt,  tea  was  of  paramount 
concern  in  life  .  .  .  Never  a  lover  of  men,  Hazlitt  was  always  a 
lover  of  books.  They  suited  him  better  than  did  men,  and  he 
understood  them  better.  I  know  of  no  tribute  to  their  worth  and 
pleasantness  that  equals  a  brief  sentence  in  his  Advice  to  a 
School-Boy :  'If  my  life  had  been  more  full  of  calamity  than  it  has 
been,  I  would  live  it  over  again,  my  poor  little  boy,  to  have  read 
the  books  I  did  in  my  youth  \ ' ' 

We  feel  that  the  line  tells  as  much  of  Miss  Eepplier  's  attitude 
toward  books  as  it  tells  of  Hazlitt 's.  With  a  sure,  loving  hand 
she  picks  out  both  the  lovable  and  the  surly  figures  of  literature 
and  lets  us  see  them  as  she  sees  them. 
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They  all  live  on  these  pages.  The  optimistic  and  lovable  Sidney 
Smith  who  came  nearest  to  sorrow  when  he  found  himself 
"twelve  miles  from  a  lemon"  and  whose  only  longing  was  for  the 
' '  bad  weather  and  good  society ' '  of  London.  The  cynical  Byron, 
the  rough  but  accomplished  Dr.  Johnson,  and  that  curious  crea- 
ture, Boswell,  of  the  overwhelming  faults  and  weaknesses  who 
yet  attained  greatness  through  his  worship  of  Johnson,  live  with 
the  wise  Lamb,  the  quiet,  scholarly  Wordsworth. 

The  story  of  the  discovery  of  tea  is,  as  Miss  Eepplier  says, 
"pleasantly  reminiscent  of  Lamb's  Roast  Pig.  Shen-nung,  a 
philosopher,  sometimes  alluded  to  as  an  emperor,  and  the  first 
teacher  of  medicine  and  agriculture,  was  boiling  water  for  his 
evening  meal.  His  faggots  were  made  of  branches  of  the  tea- 
plant  and  some  of  the  leaves  fell  into  his  pot.  Their  fragrance 
pleased  and  their  flavour  delighted  him.  He  recognized,  as  a 
wise  man  would,  the  value  of  the  blessing  which  chance  had  be- 
stowed, and  he  spread  the  knowledge  of  it  throughout  his  corner 
of  the  world.  To  him  has  been  generously  ascribed  this  sapient 
counsel  which  might  have  been  printed  yesterday  in  the  bulletin 
of  a  Board  of  Health :  *  Tea  is  better  than  wine  for  it  leadeth  not 
to  intoxication,  neither  does  it  cause  a  man  to  say  foolish  things, 
and  repent  thereof  in  his  sober  moments.  It  is  better  than  water 
for  it  does  not  carry  disease ;  neither  does  it  act  like  a  poison,  as 
does  water  when  the  wells  contain  foul  and  rotten  matter '. ' ' 

We  may  quote  here  just  a  little  of  A  Dissertation  U>pon  Roast 
Pig,  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  Lamb's  essays,  certainly  one  of 
the  few  of  the  stories  forced  upon  school  children  and  accepted 
with  gratitude.  The  picture  of  China,  to  the  school  children  of 
our  day  at  least,  was  built  of  the  story  of  roast  pig  and  the  stiff 
stilted  blue  figures  from  the  story  on  the  plate — surely  we  all 
remember  the  story  on  the  plate — the  lovers  fleeing  over  the 
queer  high  bridge  from  an  irate  father  while  blue  doves  circle 
above  or  perch  in  the  drooping  blue  weeping  willows.  Modern 
pictures  of  China  can't  erase  the  memories  of  those  stilted  blue 
lovers  or  of  that  peasant  boy  tearing  at  his  pig. 
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"Mankind,  says  a  Chinese  manuscript,  which  my  friend  M.  was 
obliging  enough  to  read  and  explain  to  me,  for  the  first  seventy 
thousand  ages  ate  their  meat  raw,  clawing  or  biting  it  from  the 
living  animal,  just  as  they  do  in  Abyssinia  to  this  day.  This 
period  is  not  obscurely  hinted  at  by  the  great  Confucius  in  the 
second  chapter  of  his  Mundane  Mutations,  where  he  designates 
a  kind  of  golden  age  by  the  term  Cho-fang,  literally  the  Cook's 
holiday.  The  manuscript  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  art  of  roasting, 
or  rather  broiling  (which  I  take  to  be  the  elder  brother)  was 
accidentally  discovered  in  the  manner  following.  The  swine- 
herd, Ho-ti  having  gone  out  into  the  woods  one  morning,  as  his 
manner  was,  to  collect  mast  for  his  hogs,  left  his  cottage  in  the 
care  of  his  eldest  son  Bo-bo,  a  great  lubberly  boy,  who  being  fond 
of  playing  with  fire,  as  younkers  of  his  age  commonly  are,  let 
some  sparks  escape  into  a  bundle  of  straw,  which  kindling  quickly 
spread  the  conflagration  over  every  part  of  their  poor  mansion, 
till  it  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Together  with  the  cottage  (a  sorry 
antedeluvian  makeshift  of  a  building,  you  may  think  it),  what 
was  of  much  more  importance,  a  fine  litter  of  new-farrowed  pigs, 
no  less  than  nine  in  number,  perished  .  .  ." 

The  rest  of  the  story,  of  how  the  boy  accidentally  tasted  the 
pig  and  liked  it  and  how  the  habit  of  burning  down  houses  to  get 
roast  pig  swept  over  the  country,  had  better  be  read  in  full  by 
the  interested.  We  have,  however,  enough  here  to  indicate  the 
clearness  and  deftness  with  which  Lamb  could  draw  a  picture, 
and  of  his  ability  to  achieve  the  tone  and  mood  most  fitting  to 
the  story  he  had  to  tell. 

Although  both  writers  can  be  called  masters  of  wit  in  the 
essay,  Lamb  has  a  definite  "edge"  when  it  comes  to  the  truly 
humorous  touch  and  to  the  difficult  quality  of  whimsicality.  He 
is  also  a  little  more  humanly  personal  as  exemplified  especially 
in  such  essays  as  Dream-Children,  in  which  he  shows  a  masterly, 
pathetic,  human  touch. 

Informality  is  another  common  ground   on  which  our  two 
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essayists  meet.  Lamb's  delightful  informality  needs  no  further 
comment,  and  we  shall  let  Mildred  Adams  tell  us  what  she  thinks 
of  Miss  Repplier  on  that  score. 

"Her  essays  are  distinguished  by  a  happy  combination  of 
pleasant  informality  with  strict  regard  to  form.  Neither  sloppy 
nor  loose  jointed,  they  are  at  the  same  time  free  from  a  certain 
stiffness  and  inflexibility  which  is  supposed  by  advocates  of 
formlessness  to  be  an  inevitable  accompaniment  of  form." 

Miss  Repplier  has  gained  her  major  renown  from  essays  con- 
cerned with  important  contemporary  problems.  Perhaps  the 
most  justly  famous  of  these  is  Woman  Enthroned  which  may 
very  well  serve  as  an  example  of  her  work. 

Woman  Enthroned  was  written  at  the  time  when  women's 
suffrage  and  woman's  right  to  make  a  place  for  herself  in  a 
theretofore  masculine  world  were  burning  questions.  The  ques- 
tion was  a  bitter  one  with  men  predicting  the  destruction  of  all 
our  institutions  if  women  were  permitted  to  take  a  part  in  run- 
ning them,  and  women  equally  cocksure  that  women  would  be 
able  to  reform  and  rejuvenate  the  entire  world  and  all  civili- 
zation. 

Into  this  dispute,  Miss  Repplier  brought  a  clear,  straight- 
forward and  intelligent  discussion  in  which  she  destroyed  the 
absurdities  on  both  sides  to  arrive  at  a  sane  answer.  The  prob- 
lem is  history  now  and  for  that  reason  the  essay,  for  the  casual 
reader,  is  already  dated ;  but  the  essay,  as  others  she  has  written 
on  kindred  subjects,  will  always  be  valuable  for  the  pictures 
they  present  of  those  problems. 

Miss  Repplier 's  thorough  grasp  of  her  subject  is  pointed  out 
by  Edwin  Van  B.  Knickerbocker  who  says : 

"We  can  not  find  a  more  timely  and  thoroughly  sane  treat- 
ment of  the  question  of  woman's  place  in  modern  life  than  is 
contained  in  Woman  Enthroned.  This  is  an  essay  where  the 
theme  and  its  development  are  important  features.    The  subject 
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is  a  vital  one,  and  its  various  phases  and  the  different  attitudes 
taken  by  the  writers  whom  the  essayist  quotes,  deserve  a  careful 
study. 

"We  should  not  fail  to  note  the  effect  of  clearness  and  force 
that  results  from  the  generally  short,  uninvolved  sentences ;  yet 
they  never  give  the  impression  of  being  in  the  slightest  degree 
choppy. 

"The  essay  contains  many  references  and  allusions  to  writers 
and  to  definite  passages  in  their  works,  some  of  which  we  shall 
find  ourselves  able  to  identify.  But  note  that  while  the  author 
shows  herself  extremely  well-read,  there  is  no  trace  of  a  learned 
flavor  in  her  writing:  the  literary  culture  is  too  deep  and  real 
for  that." 

Perhaps  Miss  Repplier's  closing  paragraph  from  Woman 
Enthroned  will  speak  best  for  her. 

"  'God  help  women  when  they  have  only  their  rights/  ex- 
claimed a  brilliant  American  lawyer;  but  it  is  in  the  'only'  that 
all  savour  lies.  Rights  and  privileges  are  incompatible.  Eman- 
cipation implies  the  sacrifice  of  immunity,  the  acceptance  of 
obligation.  It  heralds  the  reign  of  sober  and  disillusioning 
experience.  Women,  as  M.  Faguet  reminds  us,  are  only  the 
equals  of  men;  a  truth  which  was  simply  phrased  in  the  old 
Cornish  adage,  'Lads  are  as  good  as  wenches  when  they  are 
washed \ ' ' 

Where  Miss  Repplier  concerned  herself  mainly  with  impor- 
tant contemporary  problems,  Lamb  won  his  spurs  at  criticism 
and  his  critical  essays  are  truly  exquisite  reading. 

Indeed,  it  is  as  a  critic  that  the  modernity  of  Lamb  would 
show  up  with  the  greatest  force.  Lamb  was  impressionistic  in 
his  criticism  as  are  the  greater  part  of  our  modern  critics,  and 
his  very  weakness  is  the  same  weakness  apparent  in  many  of 
our  moderns. 
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"That  Lamb  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  and  delightful  of 
critics,  as  of  writers,  is  a  proposition  for  which  I  will  go  to  the 
stake ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  confess  him  as  one  of  the  very 
greatest  in  his  critical  capacity/ '  says  the  late  George  Saints- 
bury,  probably  the  greatest  contemporary  authority  on  English 
literature.  Incidentally,  he  accuses  Lamb  of  caprice,  of  being 
too  much  swayed  by  his  own  personal  enthusiasm  and  impres- 
sions; of  being  the  "Ariel  of  Criticism.,, 

It  is  this  same  Saintsbury  who  says : 

"In  criticising  the  criticism  of  Charles  Lamb  one  has  to  walk 
warily ;  for  is  he  not  one  of  the  most  justly  beloved  of  English 
writers  and  are  not  lovers  apt  to  love  more  well  than  wisely? " 

Lamb's  weakness  is  a  lack  of  grasp  and  his  tendency  to  touch 
upon  only  one  small  point  of  his  subject.  This  is  a  common 
denominator  between  Lamb  and  the  modern  critics,  although 
Lamb  has  as  a  distinctive  "numerator"  that  vitality  which 
distinguishes  him.  Here  we  find,  too,  the  greatest  single  point 
of  difference  between  Lamb  and  Miss  Repplier  who  is  notable 
for  her  grasp  and  presentation  of  every  essential  point  of  her 
subject. 

Lamb  ranks  high  in  criticism  rather  by  his  style  and  his  living 
expression  of  the  feelings  induced  in  him  by  his  subject  than  by 
his  grasp  or  analysis  of  the  work  he  is  criticising.  He  assuredly 
lives  up  to  the  impressionistic  form  of  criticism  so  in  vogue  at 
the  present  time.  To  have  sensations  in  the  presence  of  a  work 
of  art  and  to  express  them,  that  is  the  function  of  criticism  for 
the  impressionistic  critic  according  to  J.  E.  Spingarn.  That  is, 
indeed,  the  very  point  in  which  Saintsbury  holds  Lamb  weak 
and  thus  delegates  him  to  some  kinship  with  the  modern  school. 

With  Lamb,  literary  criticism  was  truly  a  matter  of  a  "sensi- 
tive soul  detailing  his  'adventures  among  masterpieces ',"  in 
the  words  of  Anatole  France. 
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^f,  as  Spingarn  says,  the  art  of  criticism  is  to  be  sensitive  to 
impressions  and  to  express  them  so  well  as  to  produce  a  new 
work  of  art  to  replace  the  work  which  gave  the  sensations,  then 
Lamb  need  surrender  his  laurels  as  a  critic  to  no  one,  for  many 
of  his  criticisms  have  lived  far  beyond  the  life  span  of  the  works 
he  criticized  while  he  has  extended  the  life  of  many  others. 

Lamb  would  himself,  I  believe,  have  subscribed  to  Spingarn 's 
reply  to  objections  that  the  impressionistic  critic  makes  himself 
the  center  of  interest,  instead  of  the  work  he  is  discussing : 

"All  criticism  tends  to  shift  the  interest  from  the  work  of  art 
to  somethng  else.  The  other  critics  gave  us  history,  politics, 
biography,  erudition,  metaphysics.  As  for  me,  I  re-dream  the 
poet's  dream,  and  if  I  seem  to  write  lightly  it  is  because  I  have 
awakened  and  smile  to  think  that  I  have  mistaken  a  dream  for 
reality. ' ' 

As  we  hold  today  to  "the  fundamental  rule,  that  expression 
is  the  supreme  law  of  art,"  we  cannot  but  demand  that  the 
clear,  simple,  forceful  forms  of  writing  of  our  contemporary 
day  be  accorded  higher  ranking  as  literature  than  the  involved, 
wordy,  heavy  work  of  many  earlier  writers.  After  all,  the 
supreme  law  has  been  broken  if  our  expression  is  not  under- 
standable. A  true  work  of  art  is  like  the  moon  and  the  stars, 
the  sunrise,  the  sunset  and  all  the  beauties  of  nature  scattered 
broadcast  in  the  open  that  all  may  see  and  feel.  Art  can  no 
more  be  limited  to  the  ' '  superior  intellects ' '  0?  the  ' l  cultivated 
taste"  than  can  the  majestic  beauty  of  the  sunset  which  even  the 
inarticulate  savage  felt  in  some  obscure,  unnameable  way  and 
worshipped  in  his  own  simplicity.  Beauty  is  not  only  not  skin 
deep,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  measurable  in  degrees  of  indi- 
vidual mentality;  it  is  universal. 

There  are  a  few  early  writers  who  attained  that  simplicity, 
and  their  works  appear  in  the  history  of  literature  as  an  oasis 
here  and  there  in  a  desert  of  words  and  involved  sentences. 
Chaucer  was  one  of  these,  and  it  is  only  the  mchanics  of  a  chang- 
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ing  language  which  has  relegated  his  works  to  the  company  of 
those  sought  only  by  students.  Lamb,  more  fortunate  in  that 
matter  of  language,  was  also,  perhaps,  more  fortunate  in  the 
matter  of  genius.  He  not  only  achieved  the  simplicity  we,  or 
at  least  some  of  us,  worship  today,  but  he  introduced  that 
inimitable  Lamb-like  quality  which  has  never  been  successfully 
imitated. 

Lamb  fulfills  the  function  of  the  critic  standing  "like  an 
interpreter  between  the  inspired  and  the  uninspired;  between 
the  prophet  and  those  who  hear  the  melody  of  his  words  and 
catch  some  glimpse  of  the  material  meaning  but  understand 
not  their  deeper  import. ' '  He  brings  forth  the  life  and  vitality 
of  the  works  of  Shakespeare  and  others  of  the  old  masters  and 
adds  that  feeling  of  his  own  which  makes  them  more  than  a 
play  or  a  lot  of  words;  makes  them,  truly,  the  dream  of  the 
author  re-dreamed. 

To  illustrate  from  one  of  Lamb's  own  criticisms: 

"...  But  Hamlet  himself — what  does  he  suffer  meanwhile 
by  being  dragged  forth  as  a  public  school  master,  to  give  lec- 
tures to  the  crowd!  Why,  nine  parts  in  ten  of  what  Hamlet 
does  are  transactions  between  himself  and  his  moral  sense ;  they 
are  the  effusions  of  his  solitary  musings,  which  he  retires  to 
holes  and  corners  and  the  most  sequestered  parts  of  the  palace 
to  pour  forth;  or  rather,  they  are  the  silent  meditations  with 
which  his  bosom  is  bursting,  reduced  to  words  for  the  sake  of 
the  reader,  who  must  else  remain  ignorant  of  what  is  passing 
there.  These  profound  sorrows,  these  sight-and-noise-abhorring 
ruminations,  which  the  tongue  scarce  dares  utter  to  deaf  walls 
and  chambers,  how  can  they  be  represented  by  a  gesticulating 
actor,  who  comes  and  mouths  them  out  before  an  audience, 
making  four  hundred  people  his  confidants  at  once  T  .  .  . ' ' 

There  is  nothing  here  which  would  seem  out  of  place  in  any 
good  review  in  one  of  our  present-day  newspapers  or  magazines 
unless  we  hold  it  to  be  a  more  inspired  and  more  perfect  picture 
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of  the  character  of  Hamlet  as  Shakespeare  himself  must  have 
felt  him. 

We  may  then  sum  up  our  comparison  between  Lamb  and  Miss 
Eepplier  as  follows:  They  are  very  much  alike  in  that  both 
were  very  serious  about  their  writing  and,  as  working  writers, 
concerned  with  the  marketability  and  the  financial  returns  of 
their  work.  Both  have  shown  a  keen  intelligence,  scholarship 
and  insight  into  human  lives,  and  both  have  shown  the  essay  to 
be  their  particular  forte. 

In  style,  a  delicious  informality,  a  living  personality,  a  clear, 
simple,  forceful  diction  and  a  delightful  touch  of  humor  infects 
their  works  with  Lamb  the  leader  in  these  qualities. 

The  main  differences  lie  in  choice  of  subject  and  grasp  of  that 
subject.  Lamb  gained  his  fame  chiefly  on  his  style,  and  criticism 
was  his  main  subject  but  a  lack  of  grasp  and  a  failure  to  touch 
on  every  important  point  were  his  manifest  weaknesses.  Miss 
Eepplier,  on  the  other  hand,  making  up  for  her  second  place  in 
individuality  of  style,  steps  ahead  on  subject  matter.  She  has 
a  firm,  strong  grasp  of  her  subject  and  treats  every  point  in 
accordance  with  its  importance. 

These  are  two  great  essayists,  one  a  master  and  the  other,  if 
history  does  not  record  her  in  the  roll  of  masters,  at  least 
acknowledged  as  one  of  the  very  greatest  of  our  contemporary 
essayists. 


